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The Tribe of Zambe 


PREFACE 


Africa apply to God. The following pages re- 
late how the tribe of God is growing and por- 
tray conditions, chiefly in the Cameroun, West Africa, 
and in Spanish Guinea, which are the mission field of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. The volume 
has been prepared with special reference to use in 
Sunday schools, but it may also be used elsewhere. 
Instead of issuing the material in three or four 
grades, an effort has been made to provide what will 
be suitable for Juniors, Intermediates, Seniors and 
Adults in a single volume. In the “Superintendents’ 
and Teachers’ Helps”} suggestions are given for the use 
of specified material in the text book suited to the needs 
of the various departments, and topics for discussion 
are presented. It is believed that this plan will be wel- 
comed by many schools, for it obviates the necessity of 
purchasing three or four graded volumes. A copy of 
the book should be in the hands of each member of the 
Sunday school above the Primary Department. 
It is assumed that in undertaking this course, a 
Sunday school will desire to get the most possible from 


OT sia is the name which the Bulu* of West 


*Bulu is the proper form for either singular or plural. 
+Secure this booklet from the Sunday Schocl Department of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price 10 cents. 
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it. To do this, ten or fifteen minutes should be used 
in the classes complementing the Bible lesson but not 
displacing it; and in the closing period of the school’s 
worship ten more minutes should be given from the 
platform to reinforce or complement what has been 
done in the classes. The “Superintendents’ and Teach- 
ers’ Helps” indicate how this is to be done. The studies 
should be taken on consecutive Sundays rather than 
monthly, for only thus can their continuity be preserved 
and the cumulative impression be made upon the minds 
of the pupils. 

The pronunciation of all African words, which are 
unfamiliar, is given at the bottom of each page upon 
which they appear, except in the case of words occur- 
ring before. Reference marks are omitted in the text 
where pronunciation is concerned. Simply look for 
a footnote where an African proper name is used for 
the first time. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to a 
number of our West Africa missionaries on furlough, 
notably Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Dager, Mrs. Adolphus 
Good, Rev. A. I. Good, Mr. A. N. Krug, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. A. Reis, Jr., and Rev. P. Kapteyn, who have so cheer- 
fully furnished information and have otherwise helped 
in the preparation of this volume. 


GEORGE H. TRULL 
New York, June 30, 1917 


Chapter I 


What Zambe’s Ambassador Finds, or 
A Day in an African Village 


yiane.” Our eyes are ‘satisfied. “Akeva 
Zambe.” Thanks be to God. “Zambe’s am- 
bassador has returned to us. We again see him!” 

Such are the exclamations of delight, in interior 
Africa, greeting the missionary returning ‘from fur- 
lough. An interesting, eager group throngs around 
him. There stands Ejo the headman, clad in a loin 
cloth and coat, once a schoolboy in the Mission 
School, but who has not yet responded to Zambe’s 
call. 

Over there is Evindi, with beaming face, a char- 
ter member of the church. Even Ebutu has hobbled 
over with the help of a stout stick, for she is afflicted 
and it is difficult for her to walk. Bika, now an elder 
and once in the missionary’s employ, one of the most 
dependable men in all the church, has come at the 
first mention of the missionary’s arrival. Schoolboys 
and girls, men and women innumerable crowd about 
the house, eager to catch a glimpse of the missionary’s 
face. Even though many of the people of the village 


Py siese jam!’ A wonderful thing! “Miss me 


Pronounce, A-too-a jkm, Meas m& yee-am, A-ka-ve Z&m-be, A-jaw, ‘A-vin-dee 
A-boo-too, Bé-ka&. 
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have not yet entered Zambe’s tribe, they all regard 
the missionary as their friend and are glad he has 
returned. The hours fly by, as one and another tell 
what has happened in the village while the mission- 
ary has been away. 

Make way for Asako! Here she comes running 
through the village street. She must have urgent 
news! “Oh, white man!” she exclaims, “I am a woman 
of the tribe of Zambe. Come save my child. Mvondo, 
my husband, has accepted a dowry for my ten-year 
old daughter, from the chieftain Nkom who has many 
other wives. He is an old and wicked man, as you 
know. I don’t want my little Bilok to be married 
until she is grown. I want her to go to the Christian 
school, and when she is old enough marry a man of 
the tribe of Zambe. Nkom is to come tomorrow to 
take Bilok to his town.” 

The next morning, bright and early, the missionary 
is in Mvondo’s village. He calls him to the palaver 
house in the center of the town where all disputes are 
heard. 

“Mvondo, what is this I hear about your taking a 
dowry for little Bilok from the old chieftain Nkom? 
Is ittruer” 

“Yes, Minisi,* Nkom has paid the price.” 

“But Bilok is only a child yet. Surely you know 
better from the teachings you have heard, that she 
is too young to be given to Nkom, and he already 
has thirty wives.” 

“Tt is the custom of our tribe, Minisi. Girls half 
the age of Bilok are often given by us in marriage. 


Pronounce, A-sii-k6, Mvon-dd, N-Kém, Bé-lok. 
*Pronounce, MI-nJ-see, the Bulu word for minister, or missionary. 
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Why should you object, now that she is ten years 
old?” 

“The custom of the tribe of Zambe is different, 
Mvondo. We love our children, girls as well as boys, 
and care for them tenderly. It is cruel, yes, cruel, 
Mvondo, to separate this child from her mother. She 
should be in the mission school where she can be 
taught the things of the home, and where she will 
learn of Zambe’s ways.” 

“Nkom will break his friendship with me, if I re- 
turn his dowry and refuse to let him have Bilok. I 
cannot afford to have his enmity. He is a great 
chief.” 

“T know Nkom and will undertake to settle that 
matter with him. We will send for him.” 

While the palaver with Mvondo has been going on, 
a caravan of thirty-five or forty men has been strag- 
gling in, because the news of the return of Zambe’s 
ambassador has been told them, and they had decided 
to rest there before going on. They have been ten 
days on their journey from the coast, and they are 
carrying bolts of cloth, iron pots, bags of salt and 
other merchandise. Each man carries sixty-five 
pounds and is expected to make fifteen miles a day. 
“Tn the interior of Africa the black man is the freight 
train. To carry the load drawn by an American 
freight engine would require an army of 125,000 
blacks.” 

“T am dead,” says Ngu Zok as he throws his pack 
from his back and lies down to rest. Though his 
name means the strength of an elephant, even ele- 
phants tire on the journey. 

Pronounce, Ngoo Zk. 
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“See how hollow is my stomach,” says Nkoto, “I 
haven’t tasted a bite to-day,” and his saying was true. 

“My feet are swollen, and have grievous pains. I 
dread the further journey I must travel this day,” ex- 
claims Ela. 

The carriers greet their friends in the village who 
linger about, listening to the gossip of the happen- 
ings on the journey to and from the coast. After hav- 
ing gotten food and rest they resume their way 
through the forest. 

While still waiting for Nkom, Zambe’s ambassa- 
dor walks through the one street of the village and 
sees beside Bekali’s low bark hut a stake driven in 
the ground, and on it a bundle of fetish medicine to 
keep thieves away. Just beyond, a string is stretched 
across the village street. A corn stalk, some plantain 
leaves and several other articles attached to the string 
flutter in the wind, all of them fetishes to ward off 
evil and to bring good luck to the village. 


“Good morning, Minisi,’ exclaims Ze, a young 
man of twenty who just then was passing. “News 
had reached us of your return from the white man’s 
land. We welcome you back to the black man’s 
town.” 


“Thank you, Ze. It is with joy that we have re-- 
turned once more to tell the good news of Zambe. 
Why, Ze, do you wear on your wrist that charm?” 

“Tt is the love token, Minisi. I am seeking a good 
wife and I hope it will give me favor in Avoto’s eyes 
and enable me to pay a good dowry to Bala, her 
father. Each month, when the moon is full, I pour 


Pronounce, Nk6-t5, A-1&, B8-ki-lee, Zi, A-vaw-td, Ba-la. 
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a few drops of chicken blood on it to make it work 
well. All my friends who have not joined the tribe 
of Zambe use such charms. Bakula has one which 
makes him invisible, so he can listen to conversations 
unseen and enter places that are forbidden.” 

“You surely do not believe that of Bakula do you, 
Zen 

- “Why, certainly I do, and Satu has a charm that 

prevents evil spirits from jumping down his throat.” 

At the edge of the town Zambe’s ambassador 
notices a little picket fence around a new made grave. 
Inside of it is a great assortment of clothing, fetishes 
and food for the use of the spirit of the dead man. 
Nearby stands a log stuck upright in the ground. In 
a hole which had been cut in it, Minisi sees some bits 
of the skin of a python, of a monkey, of a leopard, 
some dried herbs and shells, and some powdered bark. 

“What fetish is this, Ze?” he asks. 

“Oh, Biang put it there to ward off sickness from 
the village.” 

“Why then do we see this new made grave?” 

“Well, Minisi, Biang said the charm would not 
work if anybody brought anything into the village 
tied in a bundle. Some one evidently disregarded 
this, and so the charm could not keep sickness away.” 

“Here comes Nkom,” cry the children, “the chief 
of Abut village.” “Me soyo. I have arrived, Minisi. 
For what purpose have you summoned me?” 

“We have sent. for you, Nkom, regarding the 
dowry you have paid to Mvondo for little Bilok.” 

“Tt is true, Minisi. I have paid four goats, three 


Pronounce, Ba-koo-l%, Sa-too, B&-aing, A-boot, Mii sé-ya. 
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iron pots, two bags of salt, ten loin cloths, a coat, a 
hat, two native dogs and one big dog of the white 
man’s breed, and to-day she is to return with me to 
my town.” 

“But, Nkom, Mvondo should not have taken this 
dowry for Bilok. Her mother, Asako, belongs to the 
tribe of Zambe. She wants Bilok in the Christian 
school.” ; 

“Why should Bilok go to school? How will school 
help her to care for my gardens and cook my food? 
She will not want to obey my commands any more 
than this goat, if she goes to school.” 

“Such is not the talk of the white man, Nkom. 
Zambe has made us all of one blood. The blood of 
the woman is as the blood of the man. He has given 
to both the same feelings, the same capacities, the 
same affections. In Zambe’s tribe men and women 
are equal.” 

“This is strange talk, Minisi. It will turn the 
heads of the women, and soon, instead of regarding 
themselves as stupid as hens, as they are, they will 
want to rule the village.” 

“Ts this the case, Nkom, with the women of your 
village who have become members of the tribe of 
Zambe? There are Biwole and Afan, and a dozen 
others I might name. You know that they are the 
best women of your village. They do not run away, 
they do not steal or lie. They care for their gardens 
and bring food to your guests and they are faithful 
to their husbands and their children.” 

“It is a true word you speak, Minisi. The women 
of the tribe of Zambe are better than the others. It 


Pronounee, Bé-wéle, K-fan, 
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may be well for Bilok to go to the Christian school, 
for she will then be worth more than she is now. The 
teaching will make her a better wife. If Mvondo re- 
turns the dowry, Bilok may go to Zambe’s school.” 

The sun was beginning to wane as Nkom returned 
to his village taking with him his four goats, three 
iron pots, two bags of salt, ten loin cloths, a coat, a 
hat, two native dogs and one big dog of the white 
man’s breed. Most of the day had been consumed 
in the palaver, but one more little black girl had been 
saved from child marriage by the missionary, and he 
counted the hours well spent. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day, as Zambe’s 
ambassador rests in the palaver house, he sees one 
and another of the women of the village returning 
from their gardens two or three miles away. Many 
of them have a baby swung by a strap across their 
shoulders, and on their backs a heavy load of cassava 
roots, plantains and some firewood. Soon fires are 
kindled inside each hut, and the pots are boiling for 
supper. In and out of the huts the girl wives run 
doing the bidding of the older women. The boys. are 
playing and quarrelling in the village streets. The 
missionary is invited to enter one of the huts. 

Let’s go inside with him. We shall have to bend 
low and crawl in on hands and knees, for the open- 
ing is just about two and a half feet square. We 
find ourselves in a dark and smoky room, about eight 
feet wide and twenty feet long. The sides are of 
bark, the roof of thatch and the floor is just the earth. 
There is not a nail in the house, but the bark walls 
are sewed with vines to upright poles and crosswise 
strips of bamboo. Be sure you are in the center be- 
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fore you stand upright, or your head may get a bump 
on the slanting roof. I said the room was smoky. 
Indeed it is, for the fire is built right on the floor, and 
as there is no chimney, the smoke seeps through the 
thatched roof, but plenty is left to make your eyes 
smart and water. 

At one or both ends of the room, you find the beds 
of bamboo poles about five feet long, not long enough 
to stretch out on if you are taller than that. The bed 
is about six inches above the ground. You can take 
your choice of letting either your feet hang over or 
of doubling up your body. The pillow you will need 
to get accustomed to. It is made of a block of wood, 
and you must put it under your neck, which is Afri- 
can fashion. Probably you would not sleep well your 
first night in an African native hut. It takes time to 
get used to it. You need not feel lonesome, because 
in the rack over your head where smoked meat and 
fish, corn, nuts and other things to eat are kept, the 
rats are running around and having a feast. If you 
are cold during the night, just reach out from your 
bed and stir up the smoldering wood fire on the floor. 

If you want to sit down in an African hut you will 
have to sit on the bed. Don’t be afraid of mussing the 
bedspread or bedclothes, for there aren’t any. 

Think of your own room at home. Besides the bed 
you have a bureau, a closet or wardrobe and some 
chairs, and perhaps a washstand. You will find none 
of these in the African hut, except the bed. 

Its only furnishings, beside the bed, are the rock 
on which the food is ground; the wooden pestle and 
mortar in which it is pounded; the iron pot in which 
it is cooked; and a wooden platter on which the food 
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is served; the earthen water jar; a few individual 
wooden spoons; and the basket which is carried to 
the gardens. 

The women have so much to do that it is after 
dark before the evening meal, the big meal of the day, 
is ready. We will adjourn to the palaver house where, 
with the men of the village, we will have a community 
meal. The bill of fare consists either of plantains or 
cassava, from which comes our tapioca. In addition, 
peanut paste or a pot of greens. Roasted caterpil- 
lars our African friends consider a delicacy, but we 
omit them. As it happens that the men of the village 
have just come in from a hunt, having secured an 
antelope, we have fresh meat and soup. Of course, 
the men do nothing but hunt and palaver, except when 
occasionally they fell the trees for the clearing of a 
garden, which the women must plant and work. 

The evening meal over, as the moon rises over the 
tops of the trees, the young folks to the accompani- 
ment of the drums spend the evening in dancing, the 
older folks in village gossip. Thus closes a busy day 
of the missionary’s life in an African village. 
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Chapter II 


Telling the News, or 
How the Gospel Spreads in Africa 


A Missionary’s Sermon in West Africa 


ARK! It is the call drum. Listen to its beats. 
H Can you interpret this African wireless teleg- 
raphy? If you can’t, the forest people can. 

They know that those beats mean, “This is the Lord’s 
Day. Come all ye people and worship Him. Come, 
come, come.” The drum sounds at sunrise Sunday 
morning. There is another call at eight o’clock and the 
final one at nine, just before the service begins. Some 
of the worshippers have come a distance of fifteen to 
twenty-five miles. Let’s join them as they crowd into 
the church. It stirs our souls to hear the doxology 
sung in the native tongue by hundreds of voices. How 
intently all listen as Zambe’s ambassador reads from the 
Book of God. After further song and prayer, he 
preaches to them in terms they understand. His object 
is to encourage them and help them see how futile are 
the efforts of wicked men to destroy God’s work. This 
is what he said: 

“When you meet a man on the path with a bow-gun in 
hand, his bark pail of little bamboo stick-arrows slung under 
his arm, and you ask him where he is going, saying thus ‘O, 
my friend, where is it that this walk of yours is taking you 
to-day?’ and he answers thus: ‘I! I am going to war with the 
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white men!’ What would you think of this man?” “He would 
be a fool,” came the chorus answer from the pews. 

“Tf you were to go to the seashore at Batanga and there 
find a man with a spoon in hand bailing out water upon the 
land, and you were to ask him thus: ‘O, my friend,’ what is it 
you are trying to do? Since daybreak to this time I have 
watched you at work with that spoon. What is it you are 
doing? Tell me.’ And he were to answer thus: ‘Why, I am 
tired of seeing so much water in this ocean, and I am going 
to dry it up!’ What would you say to him?” Another chorus 
from the pews: “We would tell him he was a fool, too.” 

“Well, my people, that is what those who are trying to 
destroy God’s work are doing, they are going to attempt to do 
what the man with the bow-gun is going to attempt to do, when 
he tries to make war on the white man with his gun that talks 
ker-r-r-r- (machine gun), and his cannon that can kill where 
the eye of men cannot see. Also what the man who is bailing 
out the ocean with a spoon, to dry it up, is trying to do. There 
are numbers of headmen who are hoping that they can go on 
unhindered in their old ways of oppression, looting and wife- 
stealing. There are many goods-hungry fathers who would 
welcome the leaving of missionaries around here, who are wait- 
ing to dispose of their child daughters, for we have heard it 
thus spoken. There is much planning to destroy the work of 
God, and do what is possible against those about here who be- 
lieve in Him. This too we have heard said.” Another chorus 
of assent from the pews. 

“These people and their efforts remind us of the driver 
ants and the elephant. The elephant was wandering about the 
forest eating. The breaking of trees was heard, the pulling 
down of vines also. After a time he came to the town of the 
driver ants (an ant hill), upon which he walked; thus destroy- 
ing it. This angered the driver ants into fury. The Chief 
called all of them together to consult as to what should be 
done, They planned to dig a pit and capture the elephant. They 
went to work immediately, each carrying up his piece of earth, 
until a whole moon had passed; they continued night and day. 
Then one day the ant Chief looked up to the top of the pit 
which had been dug, and to him it looked deep enough to cover 
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even a tree. So he ordered work stopped and a row of earth 
to be built on the top, as is the fashion of ants in their towns. 
When this had been done, they all went on a hunt to get game 
for a dance and feast, thinking they had done a great thing. 

“Again the elephant, one day after the vegetation had 
grown up, came along, eating and breaking trees as he walked, 
and not looking down at the earth. Suddenly his foot sank in, 
up over the knee it sank, reaching the bottom of the pit which 
had seemed so deep to the ants. He pulled up his leg and 
moved on. The ants hearing a great commotion near their 
village, all rushed out to find their victim trapped in their pit. 
But on reaching it, there was merely a hole and a noise of 
breaking trees and pulling down of vines from further on in 
the forest, a noise like a tornado passing. With much sorrow 
in their hearts the driver ants returned home, their month’s 
work of no avail. 

“And thus are those poor, pitiable people in our bush who 
are digging a pit to trap and destroy our God. When they be- 
lieve they have caught Him, see, He is somewhere else and their 
effort has been in vain. No, our Rock is not like their rock 
who is Satan. They will find their efforts a spider’s web for 
strength, a thing that breaks when touched. He that sits in 
‘the town above’ shall laugh at them. These, God’s and our 
enemies, are like the sandflies, who declared war on the elephant. 
They came together and found the elephant asleep. ‘Now we 
can war on him,’ they said, and flew on his back and began 
biting, but the elephant continued to snore and never knew 
they were there. 

“God is our Rock and always puts Himself between us and 
our enemies.” 


An Examination for Church Membership 


For the week preceding communion Sunday, Zambe’s 
ambassador and his helpers are busy examining 
those who have heard the gospel gladly, and who would 
become members of the tribe of God. It is not alto- 
gether easy, however, to be enrolled in the tribe. Sup- 
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pose we draw near and listen to an examination of one 
of these candidates for church membership. 

The missionary is seated at a table, and before him 
are the records of all those who are members of the 
church and all who are on probation, either in the first 
or second year’s class. He is hearing the reports of 
the twenty-five elders and of the 119 Bible readers who, 
during the month, have had under their supervision the 
hundreds of members of this church. They tell him of 
those who have fallen into sin and these persons are 
questioned and probably suspended. Others are restored 
to membership after due confession and probation. We 
are interested in that group over to the right, only one 
of many, which is being examined by one of the native 
elders and a Bible reader or evangelist. 

“Your name is Eto and you live in Menge’s village?” 
Ves. 

“Why do you seek entrance to the tribe of Zambe?” 
“T feel a drawing.” 

“What is it that draws you?” “It is the love of 
Zambe for me, in giving His son Yesus to die for me. 
I would follow him.” 

“Do you know that to follow Yesus, means to leave 
the old paths of sin, and obey Zambe?” “I know it, 
and I would obey Him.” 

“Have you thrown away your fetish which you al- 
ways wore to give you success in hunting?” “I have 
already destroyed it.” 

“How about the wrong you have done to Edu? Have 
you restored to him the cutlass which you stole?” “I 
have done so.” 

“Have you also confessed to Obam that it was you 


Pronounce, K-t8, Min-ge, A-doo, O-bam. 
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who lied to the governor about him, so that he was dis- 
charged from service?” “I have told the governor about 
him and have asked forgiveness.” 

“But your wives, Eto, you have four; and you know 
if one enters the tribe of Zambe, he must have but one. 
Have you decided which one to keep, and have you 
made provision for the other three that they may be 
given to unmarried men who want wives?” 

“This is a hard thing you ask. I love all four of 
my wives and to choose one causes me much pain, but I 
know it is the command of Zambe and I am ready to 
do it. I will lose much wealth in giving up these three 
wives, my property; but I will provide for them until 
they can be suitably married. It must be Zambe’s spirit 
that tells me this I should do.” 

“There is yet another thing, Eto, that is expected of 
you. All who enter the tribe of Zambe must pledge to 
carry on His work. How much are you ready to give 
each month?” 

“J will gladly give from my wages of $2.50 a month 
as I am able. I will pledge 2%4 cents each month* and 
I will pay it on each collection Sunday.” 

“Your. answers have been good, Eto, and we are glad 
that you are sincere in your wish to enter the tribe of 
Zambe. It will be two years before you can be bap- 
tized and formally received into the tribe. Meanwhile, 
you are enrolled and must attend a weekly class for in- 
struction in Zambe’s Book. You must learn to repeat 
by heart Zambe’s Ten Tyings or Ten Commands, and 
you must obey these in your life. You enter now the 
first year’s class for training. A year hence, you must 


*The natives at the coast give on the weekly basis, those in the interior on the 
monthly, as the latter gather once a month at a central place for the offering. 
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appear for another examination, and if you have been 
true to Zambe, you will then enter the second year’s 
class for further training, and thus after four and 
twenty moons have gone by and you have proved your 
love to Zambe, you may become a full member of his 
tribe. We pray for Zambe’s blessing on you.” 

On communion Sunday at the Mission Station the 
communicants gather from far and near. Some of them 
in former days would come a distance of even seventy- 
five miles. An ordinary congregation on communion 
days has five thousand persons, eight thousand is the 
record at Elat, and 4,047* of them were communicants. 
Let memory go back to 1902 and you see a group of 
four women and two men, the charter members of this 
church. In a decade and a half, the six increased to 
nearly five thousand in the Elat church and its seven 
branches, due in large measure to the Bekate Foé. 


The Tellers of the News 


Who are the Bekate Foé? They are the tellers of 
the news, the native Christians, Bible readers and evan- 
gelists who come each year to the missionary for train- 
ing for eight weeks. Then they go to all the villages 
round about and tell the glad tidings they have heard, 
and explain to listening souls the wonderful words in 
Zambe’s Book. Even the schoolboys have their share 
in this work. How two of them served their Master 
Jesus is most interestingly told by Miss Jean Mac- 
kenzie in her book “African Adventurers.” 

In 1916, the church at Elat had 119 of these Be- 
kate Foé and, in addition, seven candidates for the min- 
*Statistics in June, 1916. 

Pronounce, Bi-Ki-te ‘Foy. 
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istry, all on the payroll of the native church and not 
a cent for their salaries coming from America. The 
native church is supporting its own “tellers of the news” 
and it is better off for doing so. 

Do not picture to yourself a large town or city in 
which a congregation of five to eight thousand gathers 
on communion Sunday. The Bulu in the Cameroun 
country live in villages of from 50 to 250 people ordi- 
narily, and these villages are about a mile apart.. Many 
of them are located along the paths which the carriers 
take from the coast to the interior. Such villages are 
usually strategic centres in which, and from which, the 
Bekate Foé, “tellers of the news,” will do their best 
work. 

I want to tell you the story of one of these “tellers 
of the news.” His name was En Koto, son of Avoto, 
a charter member of the church at Elat. He grew up 
under Christian influence, therefore, and he early be- 
came a member of the tribe of Zambe. He did not have 
a strong body, like many of the other boys, which may 
account for his not being a very good student in the 
Boys’ Mission School. The school was overcrowded and 
more boys were seeking admission. The missionary de- 
cided that he must weed out the poorer students in 
order to give the brighter boys a chance. On this rul- 
ing En Koto had to be dropped. 

It was a sorry day in his life, for he had tried hard. 
The missionary did not want to exclude him, because he 
recognized his fidelity and his ambition, but there was 
nothing else to do. 

So, En Koto applied for a position as a Bible reader, 
but the missionary had to tell him, “Why, En Koto, this 


Pronounce, En k6-t5, A-vaw-té. 
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work requires one well versed in the Book of Zambe, 
and you know so little.” Then he went to the industrial 
department and asked for a chance there. But the mis- 
sionary had to say, “The work in the saw mill requires 
boys of great strength and you have not got it, En 
Koto.” But the boy would not be denied. He returned 
and said, “All my life I have loved Zambe and it has 
always been my ambition to be a ‘teller of the news.’ 
Can’t you give me just a chance somewhere?” 

It happened that just at that time the missionary 
was planning to build a rest house in one of the vil- 
lages on the caravan routes, where the good tidings 
might be taught to the passing carriers and thus be 
spread far and wide. He told En Koto of this, and said 
he would put him in charge of this guest house which 
should be built at Mejap Mebai, fourteen miles away. 

En Koto was delighted with this chance, and as 
soon as the guest house was ready he began his work, 
gathering with the carriers such people of the village as 
he could. They met twice daily for prayers, when he 
would read to them from God’s Book and explain it as 
he was able. He rejoiced to go to the nearby villages 
and teach them also from the Book. Gradually his 
strength began to fail, and when the mission doctor ex- 
amined him, he declared he had tuberculosis. When En 
Koto was too weak to go to the other villages, he would 
remain in the guest house teaching all who came. The 
carriers would make special efforts to reach Mejap 
Mebai, where they knew they would find En Koto, the 
ardent “teller of the news.” They hung upon his words. 
Before En Koto died, this one feeble but faithful “teller 


Pronounce, Mii-jip Mit-bi. 
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of the news,” in less than a year, won sixty persons to 
Christ. 


A Chance Opportunity to Preach the Gospel 


As the sun rises one fateful morning above Sabata’s 
village, there is fear and trembling in the hearts of all 
the women. Over there in his hut Zanga lies dying. A 
spell is on him. Biang the witch doctor has said so. 
He has declared that some of the women of the tribe 
have caused the sickness. So to-day there is to be the 
trial to find out the guilty ones, and who knows what 
may be the punishment ? 


At the appointed hour Biang walks forth. All the 
women are summoned and are huddled in a group, while 
the men of the village look on in silence. Biang is 
master of the situation and his word must be obeyed. 
He orders that a narrow trench about a foot wide and 
a foot deep be dug. Sticks are placed across it at regu- 
lar intervals, and then the women are commanded to sit 
upon the sticks and as close together as they can get. 
“Zanga’s illness has been caused by the evil spirits which 
are in you women,” declares Biang. “Some one must 
have violated a taboo.* Confess openly any evil you 
have done, for if you try to conceal it, I declare dire 
calamity shall befall you. Curses be upon you, if you 
hide aught this day.” 

“I have stolen plantains from my neighbor’s gar- 


” 


den 
“T have put poison in the food to have revenge upon 
my enemy.” 


Pronounce, Sa-bia-ta, Zan-gi, Bé-ing. 
*Taboo is that which is forbidden. 
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“T have been unfaithful to Bitum, my husband.” 

Each in turn with terror-stricken face tells what she 
has done. 

“Much evil has been abroad in this village, it is 
strange that only Zanga so far has fallen ill. It must 
be driven out. Bring me the goat.” 

Taking the animal which is brought to him, Biang 
approaches the group of women in the trench, deftly 
cuts the throat of the goat, which is held by two men, 
and then they pass down the line, careful to see that the 
blood drips upon each of the women in turn. When he 
has done this, the two men go to the two large jars of 
medicine which had been placed at the head of the 
trench. These are full of a mixture of leaves, bits of 
weed, bark, water, etc. Biang dips into the liquid and 
then sprinkles each woman in turn and says, ‘““Now may 
this evil spell be removed and all be cleansed.” Then 
he orders them all to go down to the river and bathe 
before returning to the village. When they come back, 
Biang declares that the spell has been lifted. 

An interested spectator of this strange ceremony was 
Zambe’s ambassador. He was out that morning pros- 
pecting for a location for a Mission Station, and just 
happened through Sabata’s village when Biang was at 
work. He watched the whole ceremony with growing 
interest, and when the women had returned from the 
river, he summoned them and the men and began to 
speak. 

“Sabata, and men and women of Sabata’s town, my 
heart and mouth are full of words to speak to you to- 
day. I am Zambe’s ambassador, and by chance I hap- 
pened by your village to-day. I have never been here 


Pronounce, Bé-toom. 
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before. I find here that Satan has been possessing the 
hearts of your women, as witnessed by these confessions 
we all have heard. 

“Biang has done to-day what Zambe long years ago 
commanded should be done when people are unclean. It 
is His word that ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ and 
yet Zambe desires not the death of the sinner. It is His 
desire to forgive if the sinner confesses and turns away 
from his evil ways. Zambe in olden times commanded 
that blood and water be sprinkled on the sinner. But 
it was not the blood of the goat that could really make 
the sinner clean. The slain goat was in place of, and 
pointed forward to, Zambe’s own Son Yesus, whom He 
promised to send later to die for our sins. Yesus is the 
- Lamb of Zambe, who shed his blood to cleanse us from 
all our sins. Let all to-day confess to Zambe the evil 
they have done, as He wants you to turn away from sin, 
and become members of His tribe.” 

With like words did the missionary that day declare 
the gospel message, probably the first time that Sabata’s 
village had ever heard it. That was in 1906. To-day, 
there are in that same village many who have joined the 
tribe of God, there is a chapel and school and a native 
evangelist is instructing the people daily in Christian 
truth. 

Itinerating in the Interior 


There are vast regions in Africa yet unoccupied by 
the Christian church. From the Mission Stations as 
centers, the missionary often makes trips into the in- 
terior prospecting for new sites for future work. The 
following experiences in the early days in Bulu Land, 
1892-1894, described by Dr. Good, are practically dupli- 
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cated in the experiences of missionaries to-day, as they 
enter districts where there is little or no knowledge of 
the Gospel. 


“T wish I could somehow make you eye and ear-witnesses 
of what I experienced. Imagine me emerging from the bush, 
unannounced, upon the first village of a Bulu town. Some 
child first catches sight of the apparition, and takes to the bush. 
Grown people often looked indifferently at first, only remark- 
ing, ‘It’s an albino.’ But somebody would divine the truth, or 
some one who had followed from the last town would make 
the harmless remark, ‘It’s a white man.’ The result I can 
compare to nothing but the bursting of a dam. Out of the 
palaver house come the men, as if they were being fired from 
some sort of repeating weapon. Women rush to the doors of 
their houses, take one look, disappear again for a moment while 
they set a pot off the fire or catch up the baby, and then pour 
into the street, often with a remark to the effect that nobody 
is going to get anything to eat today while this wonderful thing 
is to be seen. The children, who ran screaming at first, soon 
regain courage enough to come back and join the procession. 
People from near gardens, hearing the racket, rush home, and 
men of the next village snatch up their ever-ready weapons 
and come running to see if it may be an attack. As I go on 
from village to village the crowd increases, until they swarm 
behind and on both sides, forming a half-circle, of which I 
am the center. 

* x Ox * * x 

“Then the crowd clamor for me to stop, that they may take 
a good look at me. As I have reached the center of the village, 
I accede to their request. Standing in the middle of the 
street, they form a circle around me, men in front, women for 
the most part behind and trying to steal up close to examine 
something without being observed. I turn my head, and at once 
there is a scream and stampede; but only for a moment; they 
soon return, but more cautiously. Silence, or something ap- 
proaching it, follows, while all indulge in one long, intense 
stare, during which only a camera could depict the various ex- 
pressions in their faces. ‘Then we have a dog fight. Every 
man’s cur from all the villages we had passed followed his 
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master, and the dogs of the village in which we are stopping 
object to their presence. 

“Meanwhile the chief is not being noticed, and must make 
himself known. Stepping into the middle of the circle and 
raising his staff as if to chastise the crowd, he begins, in what 
seems a fearful passion, to abuse everybody for treating the 
white man in such outrageous fashion. As he is only talking 
for the white man’s benefit, I silence him. 

“Then comes a request to remove my hat, that they may 
see my hair. This reasonable request I always grant, and am 
rewarded by a chorus of complimentary exclamations. Next, 
no matter how much I had been talking, some one would ask, 
‘Can he talk?’ This question I would answer by some trivial 
remark, which would be received with a volley of laughter. 
Then they ask questions just to get me to speak. Then follow 
requests to take off my shoes or other parts of my clothing, 
that they might see whether I was really like one of them- 
selves; attempts to induce me to buy ivory or rubber, offers of 
marriage, requests for gifts, to show my trade goods, compass, 
notebook, etc. 

“When I thought their curiosity had been sufficiently sated, 
I would attempt to tell them why I had come among them, and 
to give them some idea of the gospel and their need of it. 

“These scenes, with numberless variations, are repeated as 
we pass through town after town, till at last we must stop for 
the night. If only one could escape the noisy crowds then, that 
would nerve him to endure the babel of the day. But the 
worst is to come. I get a house, put my goods and carriers 
inside, and in order to give them a chance to unpack and pre- 
pare supper, I stay in the street talking to the people. At last 
I am tired, and tell them they must go home and let me rest. 
Needless to say, they do not go. As soon as J am inside the 
house, they crowd around the door. If I shut it (the only 
opening in the walls of a Bulu house) it is quite dark; besides, 
the cooking is being done over an open fire, and the smoke is 
suffocating. But it may as well be shut as blocked by heads 
and shoulders of the crowd. 

“Sometimes I try reasoning with them. ‘I want to be quiet 
and rest.” ‘But we want to see you,’ they reply. ‘Is this a 
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proper way to treat a visitor?’ ‘No, they all agree. “Then 
why don’t you go away and leave me?’ ‘We want to see you.’ 
So I shut the door, preferring smoke to the crowd. Sometimes 
I go out into the street and call to the people ‘whether I am 
to have a house, or whether I must go on to the next town.’ 
By this means I gain my point. At last I am in my smoky 
den, and the crowd shut out. But I am not hidden yet. When 
I light my tallow candle, every crack and crevice becomes a 
peep hole; and I eat my supper knowing that eyes are watch- 
ing every movement. 
x * * * * * 

“But I cannot stop here, or I shall give a false impres- 
sion. All this is curiosity, not hostility or dislike. Impertinent 
and selfish it undoubtedly was, but everywhere the intention was 
to treat me well. And when I have been able to walk, with 
only two carriers, more than two hundred miles going and 
coming, through a part of Africa where a white man was never 
before seen, without meeting the first symptom of hostility, 
certainly I ought not to complain if the people were unpleas- 
antly curious. This trip has convinced me that any prudent 
man can go as far as the Bulu language extends and preach 
the gospel without hindrance.”* 


On another occasion, he writes: 


“Our guides had told them that we are not traders but 
teach people the words of God, and the whole town was anxious 
to hear what was our message. They all came together, and 
the palaver house was packed with men, women, and dogs.” 

* * Wen alan Soe 


“A scene here was repeated daily for the next two weeks. 
I wished to impress upon them the truth that God is not far 
from any of us and can hear us when we pray. So I explained 
the meaning of prayer, and requested them all to keep quiet 
while I rose and began. At first there was only a little noise, 
but three or four shouted out, ‘Keep quiet!’ To make matters 
worse, the Mabeya shouted, ‘Shut your eyes!’ So unusual a 
performance convulsed some with laughter. Some mothers 
thought closing the eyes was an important matter, and so held 


**A Life for Africa,’’ by Ellen C. Parsons, pages 255, 256, 258-263. 
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their hands over their children’s eyes. Of course the young- 
sters screamed. Some women became frightened and bolted 
for the door, laughing and screaming; and the dozen or more 
dogs that had been asleep around the fires, roused up by the 
unusual excitement, began to bark. I need hardly add that by 
this time the prayer was effectually interrupted. 

“At Akok, the village of Ndum, we spent a most interesting 
Sabbath. * * * People came in from the surrounding country, 
and I preached, or tried to, rather, to a large audience. * * * 
Sabbath morning I got on fairly well, and Sabbath evening the 
people encouraged me by declaring that they understood every- 
thing I said. Some of them stood around and questioned 
about what I had preached till late at night.* 

“Tn nearly every case the gospel seemed to make a pro- 
found impression, at least for a time. The truth of what I 
said was rarely questioned. You will wonder at this in a 
people who never before heard even a rumor of divine truth, 
until you understand how wonderfully the truth we preach 
harmonizes with and supplements what they already believe. 
They believe in an eternal Being who has made all things, to 
whom all men return at death, but they do not think of this 
Being as observing their actions, or that after death he may 
call them to account for deeds done in the body. 

“The fundamental truths which they hold seem like frag- 
ments of a broken chain, which they are too thoughtless to 
connect; but when the missionary comes along and connects 
these severed fragments, they cannot help seeing how they fit 
together. I ask who made them and all things, and they reply 
at once, ‘Nzam’.t ‘Who gives you all the blessings you enjoy?’ 
‘He does.’ ‘Do you love and worship him and thank him for 
his goodness?’ ‘No.’ ‘Why not?’ At once they see their con- 
duct must be displeasing to God. ‘Are lying, stealing, and 
killing right or wrong?’ ‘Wrong, of course. ‘How do you 
know?’ They cannot tell; they must know it. To the sug- 
‘gestion that these things are written in their hearts, like the 
words in a white man’s book, they assent at once as a satis- 
factory explanation. ‘Who wrote those things in your hearts?’ 
‘We don’t know,’ they say. ‘Who made you?’ ‘Nzam,’ or 


**A life for Africa,” by Ellen C. Parsons, pages 178-180. 
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‘Njambe. Both words are used. Then, ‘Did he not write 
these laws in your hearts?’ Here was a break in their knowl- 
edge, but the moment the missing link is supplied the chain is 
made complete in their minds. ‘Yes,’ in a chorus; ‘yes, he gave 
us these laws in our hearts.’ Then I am ready to press home 
the great truth from which there is now no escape. ‘If God 
made this law, he must be angry when it is broken. He must 
see when it is broken, for he made the eye; as he made the 
ear, he must himself hear what is spoken contrary to this law.’ 
‘Yes, that must be so.’ ‘Then, when death calls you into the 
presence of this Being whose laws you have broken, how will 
he receive you?’ They attempt no evasion; they admit that 
God will be angry; and when I tell them of heaven and hell 
the excitement sometimes becomes intense. Then I lead them 
on to the blessed truth that God is a God of mercy; and often, 
when the strange new story is finished, trade and greed, all 
else, seem forgotten.”* 


*‘A Life for Africa,’’ by Ellen C, Parsons, pages 192-194. 


Chapter III 


Training Head and Hand in West Africa 


F you had been a Bulu in West Africa in 1892, 

you would not have known what a book was. If 

any one had begun to read from its pages to you, 
you would have thought it some sort of magic he 
was practising on you. Back in 1892 not a single sen- 
tence had ever been written in the Bulu tongue. The 
people had no written language. If they wanted to 
have someone else know what was in their minds, they 
would have to tell him by word of mouth. They could 
not write it down. But to-day thousands of people in 
Bulu Land can write a letter as well as any one of us, 
and some of them can write in German as well as in 
Bulu. Here are extracts from a letter in English writ- 
ten by a native evangelist, Ogula, who belonged to the 
Galwa tribe, located near the Equator, where we for- 
merly had a Mission Station. In 1887 he was cook for 
Rev. Adolphus Good, one of our missionaries. Ogula, 
after his conversion, showed such promise, that he be- 
came an evangelist. He writes this letter to Dr. Good’s 
widow: 


“Nogomo, May 24, 1916. 
Mrs. A. C. Good, 


Dear Friend: 

Your letter make me feel glad that you all are well and safe 
from the danger. We have a hard time in these days. * * * 
We are so poor in this time by reason of the great war of 
white men. No time to do the trade. The tax is too high 
$2.00 each (that is the poll tax). The Bible readers have suf- 
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fered about the wages. If a man hag a family he suffers much. 
The price of goods is too high. Even that, the work of God 
goes well. 

Oh! Dear Mama Good, don’t forget your poor son in your 
prayers. * * * The teachings of Mr. Good and you are not 
forgotten in my head, also by Mentyua and others. I do not 
forget to mention the word that was taught to me by Mr. 
Good or you in the Sunday School, and when we read the 
Bible lessons with you on Sunday afternoons. * * * I am still 
longing for some commentaries of Old and New Testaments. 
I am very glad because you have not forgotten me. 


Your humble son and friend, 
Ocuta, Evangelist. 


Now how do you suppose Ogula ever learned to 
write so well? He was taught by Dr. Good. In 1892 
Dr. Good left the Galwa country for pioneer work in 
the Cameroun, and established the first Station among 
the Bulu at Efulan. Now count back to 1892, and see 
how many years ago it was. Well, that number of 
years ago there was not a single school in all Bulu 
Land, there was not a single book in the Bulu tongue. 
It was in May, 1894, that the first Bulu schoolhouse 
was completed. 

As the Bulu language had not been reduced to writ- 
ten form, one of the first things to be done by the 
pioneer missionary was to listen very carefully to every 
word as pronounced by the natives, and then write down 
in Roman letters what would best represent the sound. 
Dr. Good would set a native talking, and ask him many 
questions in order to learn as many new words as pos- 
sible. It took much patience and many months before 
he finally put in written form the Bulu tongue. But he 
succeeded at last, and how eager were the people to 
learn in these early days! Some old men and women 
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sat side by side with many boys and girls in the school- 
room, and tried to learn the wonderful letters that 
would enable them to read. It all seemed very marvel- 
lous to them. 

Now, stop for a moment and think what it means 
to any people to have a written language. As it is 
translated into their tongue, the literature of the world 
becomes their possession. 

In Central Africa there are numerous dialects, such 
as the Bulu, Benga, Kombe and Fang, all of which are 
spoken in our West Africa Mission and all of which 
belong to the family of languages known as Bantu. 

To-day, connected with various of the Mission Sta- 
tions, there are boarding and day schools, and anywhere 
from a score to more than a hundred village schools in 
the regions round about. No longer do we find in these 
schools the older men and women as in the early days, 
for most of the adult Christians have learned to read 
and write. Literally, thousands of native boys and girls 
in separate schools are receiving Christian education. 

Let’s visit one of these village schools. There sit 
fifty bright looking lads from five to twelve years old, 
and everyone of them joins heartily in one of their 
favorite hymns. It is the “Glory Song” this morning. 
At other times it might be “Numberless as the Sands 
on the Seashore,” or “Saved by Grace,” or “I Will Tell 
Jesus All of My Trials.” African children have good 
voices and they love to sing. After the singing, the 
teacher reads from Zambe’s Book some message from 
the gospels, or maybe one of the Psalms. Or perhaps the 
whole school will recite from memory some passage. 
Then prayer to Zambe follows while every head is 
bowed. 
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Classes then separate to different parts of the room, 
and the teacher with the help of two or three of the ~ 
older pupils, or with assistant teachers trained in our 
schools, begins the instruction of the day. Here is a 
class of small youngsters who are trying to learn to 
spell such words as Mwana, child; Elende, boat; Jomba, 
bundle; etc. Over there small Nkom is struggling with 
his primer, as he tries to read a simple Bible story of 
the boy who helped Jesus feed the five thousand. Zam, 
a mischievous looking lad, is making faces, as on the 
blackboard he tries to solve the problem as to the num- 
ber of times 3 will go into 291. Other classes will be 
reciting a catechism or portions of the Bible. The 
teacher tells us that the chief textbook in all our mission 
schools is the Bible. The primer contains mostly Bible 
stories, and the spelling lessons are also taken chiefly 
from the Bible. We wonder if the boys are asked to 
spell such proper names as Mephibosheth or Methuse- 
lah; but the teacher tells us that only the Gospels, the 
Acts and a few of the Psalms have yet been printed* 
in Bulu, although the whole New Testament has been 
translated. 

When recess comes, we find that the boys are as 
eager to work off their restlessness and activity in play 
as any group of schoolboys in America. Watch that 
string of lads as they play the leopard game. One boy 
acts as leopard while the rest as sheep form in single 
file, each boy placing his hands on the shoulders of the 
boy in front of him. The group then runs around, 
much as in the American game of “Crack the Whip,” 
and if in running any single boy at any part of the 


Pronounce, Mwii-na, A-lé-ndg, J6-mbi, Nkém, Zim. 
*That is in July, 1917. 
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line becomes separated from the rest, he at once be- 
comes the prey of the watchful leopard who takes him 
off to his lair. When the leopard has thus captured a 
majority of the sheep, another boy acts as leopard and 
the game begins again. Wrestling, tug-of-war, and 
soccer football are other recreations these African boys 
also enjoy. 

In the larger schools at various of the Mission Sta- 
tions, there are the primary grades as in the village 
schools and also advanced studies. Girls take only the 
primary grade work, whether in the village school or 
at the Mission Station. They are taught sewing and 
home making. The boy boarding pupils at the Mission 
Station support themselves by working two and a half 
hours a day, and on Saturday five hours, as no work in 
the vegetable and fruit gardens is done on Sunday. It 
is native custom for women to do the garden work, 
while the men cut down the forest for the planting. 
But the missionary has required the native boy to be- 
come an agriculturist and not leave this work wholly 
to his mother and sisters. Cassava is one of the chief 
products of the gardens. It is a root from which comes 
tapioca. The school at the MacLean Station would have 
had to close during the time when the French, English 
and Germans were contending for the Cameroun coun- 
try in 1915 and food was scarce, if it had not been for 
the garden work of the schoolboys and their pounding 
of the cassava root, and then steaming and rolling it 
in the plantain leaves, thus providing food for them- 
selves for thirty-two long weeks. This was a victory 
for the missionaries in more ways than one, for not 
only was the school kept open but the boys were taught 
how to roll the cassava and became quite expert at it, 
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a form of work which, before, they had rather despised 
as a woman’s job and not theirs. 

At Elat, we examine the splendid industrial work 
and visit in turn the classes in carpentry, chairmaking, 
tailoring, shoemaking and repairing. This industrial 
work is transforming society. It is not only introducing 
new industries and changing the average African from 
an idler depending upon his wives to support him, into a 
skilled and industrious workman, but it is raising the 
moral tone of the village life; it is inculcating self-re- 
spect and creating desire for some of the comforts of 
civilization. One missionary writes: “A plow does the 
work of ten wives” and another adds, “May not the 
plow be a means of excluding polygamy ?’* 

The native has had an altogether wrong idea about 
the relation of labor and benefits. He considered that 
the white man secured without effort, as a favor of 
God, cloth and furniture and like things, and did not 
realize that he had to make them from raw materials. 
Consequently, he considered himself slighted by God in 
the distribution of the good things of life. “If we build 
and furnish our houses,” says Dr. Good, “and spread 
our tables from the resources of their own country, we 
are pointing them in the only direction in which there is 
hope of bettering their condition. If we set out to have 
foreign supplies, the report will go through the land 
that white men have come with inexhaustible wealth; 
but if we make the least possible display of foreign 
goods, raise our own food and make our furniture, the 
story will be rehearsed far and wide that the white men 
work with their hands, even make gardens. This will 
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do more to correct their absurd ideas of white men 
than years of preaching.”* 

The Bulu flocked from far and near to see the white 
man’s stationary engine which runs the sawmill at Elat, 
and “died” with wonder, as they expressed it, when 
they saw the teeth of a circular saw bite into boards 
the great, huge logs of redwood from the forest. They 
watched the white man as he constructed his home of 
boards and corrugated iron, and inserted doors and 
windows. They noted that he had more than one room, 
that he raised his house well above the ground, that he 
put a porch around it and that he planted shrubs and 
flowers to beautify it. In the construction of such 
homes and of buildings for the Mission, the schoolboys 
in the carpentry class had a share. The other natives. 
of the village looked on amazed, and now many of the 
Bulu are replacing such huts as are described in Chap- 
ter I, with comfortable homes. The height of a man’s 
front door in West Africa is a fair index as to his 
progress in Christian civilization. If he enters his home 
erect, instead of crawling in on hands and knees, as he 
used to do, you can be very sure that he has been ‘in- 
fluenced by the industrial work of the Christian Mis- 
sions. 

Inside an increasing number of the houses, you will 
find now wicker chairs and tables made by the pupils 
or graduates of the Mission chairmaking class. 

The old loin cloth, grass bustle and body blanket 
are being displaced by clothes made on Singer sewing 
machines, according to styles of European designers. 
The tailoring class at the Mission produces clothes 
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which not only satisfy native taste, but meet the de- 
mands of the resident European traders. From a loin 
cloth to a tailored suit indicates progress in self-esteem 
and self-respect in a marked degree. The shoe for the 
African is as yet an adornment rather than a necessity. 
He wears it on dress occasions as a society girl does 
her jewels, but when he is on the road he wants bare 
feet free from leather restraints. 

The industrial courses in the Mission school are thor- 
ough, two years each in the shoe shop and in rattan 
weaving, three years in carpentry and in tailoring. The 
graduates are in great demand by the Europeans. Let 
us remember that every bit of this industrial work for 
the Africans was introduced by the ambassadors of 
Zambe, and that the social and moral uplift of the com- 
munities which have resulted are directly traceable to 
Christian Missions. The new architecture, the clothed 
persons, the home furnishings, are symbolical of moral 
and spiritual transformation and of the fact that a new 
era has dawned in Bulu Land. 

One of the most interesting places to visit at Elat 
is the printing office, located on the second floor of the 
sawmill. It was opened-in 1913, that is just twenty-one 
years after Dr. Good entered Bulu Land. It is equipped 
with a fair amount of type, a Chandler-Price foot power 
press, a paper cutter and a simple binder. All the work 
is done by the schoolboys under the supervision of one 
of the missionaries, an experienced printer, Mr. John 
Bradford. A sample of the work done is herewith 
given, a first-page reproduction of the monthly publica- 
tion “Mefoe” (News). 

It contains a brief sermonette, notes on the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School Lessons, and brief 
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MEFOE 


KALATE 25 FEVRIER 1917 


“Mi Aye Bo Bekafiete Bam.” 
Kalate—Minléman 1:8. 


Yésus a nga loene beyé’é bé éyofi a nga ye ke yop, ajo be na, 
Mi aye tabe Yerusalem a yange Mba Nsisim. Eyofi a ye so, éyofie te 
mi aye bo ngu. Eyofie te mi aye bo bekafiete bam. Yésus a loene 
fe bia a j6 bia na, Mi aye bo bekafiete bam. 

1. .Bi aye kafiete jé? 

Eyoni bi ake bi awulu, bi ayen nda aval ézifinlamdése. Nda éte 
é ne vim bote ya Zambe be w6’6 sulane tyé ése a ye’elane Zambe. 
Nda éte je akafiete jé? Nje je akafiete na, bote ya Zambe be ne nlam 
6te. Ndutum 6 ne yép wo akafiete jé? Nw6 wo akafiete na, Zambe 
a ye bo te yebe na, nd6n je aye beta ndamane si nyo. 

Yésus a nga lebe beyé’é bé na, Mi aye bo bekafiete bam. Bi 
ne bote bé. Bi ne bekaifiete bé. Bi aye kafiete jé? Bi aye kafiete 
ane Zambe a ba’ale bia. Bi w6’6 j6-na, mefupe mangan-a menda 
mangan, ve bi avuane na, Zambe a nga ve bia si nyd. Te na, Zambe 
a nga ve be avon a minkpwaté a ngule ya bo ésaé, ve bi se ngule ya 
li ti a tyi’i bilé ya menda. Zambe a nga ve bia. mvofi. Te na, Zambe 
@nga no mvefi a yebe na, vian 6 faé, ve mvon ése je awu ntuk. 
Eyoii bi ake dulu, bi ne te yem vom abé e ne bia bebé amu Zambe 

a ba’ale bia mezene mezen. , 

Bi aye kaitete ane Zambe a vol6 bia. Mét a bo bia ntafete 
melu mese. Zambe a ve biangule ya bo te vini nye nge kobé nye abé, 
ve mvamane nye. VOme Satan a ve’ele bia, Zambe a ve bia ngule 
ya dafie-meve’ele mete. Nnye a volé fe bia éyofi bi abo ésaé, a volo 
fe bia éyoni bi akon. 

Bi aye kafiete ane Zambe a ve bia mimfefé minlem. V6m bi 
nga tén akum, biafi, ézezam a mebun, Zambe a veya bia minlem 
mife a bi abo te fe tdfie mam ma mese, ve bi atéfi-mame ya Zambe. 

2. Bi aye kafiete aya? 

Amu mam mese me aso bia minlem, minlem miangan mi ayiane 
fabe mfuban nefum. Eyofi minlem miangan mi ne mfuban, nalé bi 
avak a yene mvaé amu bi nto bote yaZambe. V6me mot a simesane 
ha, a yeneya abé a yiane tote vm a yeneya mvaé, wna abé de aye 
bo te tabe. Eyofi‘bi abo ésaé Zambe, bi ayiane,bdndé ajé dé fek, bi 
za bo éboboé. Béndé’é fek ane-bi aye dutu ngume m6t, ane bi aye 
kobé éyoii bi abo ésulan. 
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church and general news. This is the only paper pub- 
lished in the vernacular in the West Africa Mission, 
and the only printing office in Bulu Land. “Mefoe” 
has a circulation of about two or three thousand copies, 
but thousands of readers. There are probably 50,000 
persons speaking Bulu or related dialects, capable of 
reading this paper. When one realizes that twenty- 
five or more years ago there was not even a single 
word of these dialects in printed form, we can but 
exclaim, “What hath God wrought!” 

The graduates of the industrial department of the 
Missions are the apostles of a new order in their local 
communities. They are sent forth not only with skilled 
hands, but throughout their course they have constantly 
been under Christian influence and teaching, and most 
of the graduates of the Mission schools become loyal 
members of the tribe of Zambe. 

One other group we inquire about, the young men 
in training for the gospel ministry. There were 51 of 
them in the West Africa Mission in the year 1916, and 
28 of these during the year were received under Pres- 
bytery’s care. They have turned their backs on alluring 
opportunities for self-advancement in government em- 
ploy or in other secular work, in order that they may 
devote their whole time to the telling of the news to 
their fellow-countrymen, whom they wish to bring into 
membership in the tribe of Zambe. 
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Chapter IV 


The Medicine Man in Africa, Pagan and 
Christian, or Putting the Witch 
Doctor Out of Business 


I. Some Native Treatments 
1. 


OOK at Ze over there! What is he doing? He 
i jis making light cuts crosswise on his breast, three 

or four inches long, and then he is rubbing into 
the cuts a shiny liquid made by steaming the bark of a 
tree. It looks much like slippery elm. This is to take 
away the pain Ze has had in his breast for some days. 
If this treatment does not help, he will likely next 
time put into the cuts something that will smart, such 
as lemon juice and salt. The pain on the outside will 
then make him forget for the time being the pain on 
the inside. 

2: 


Mvondo has a stitch in his back. Perhaps it is 
lumbago. On the fire nearby a pot of water is boiling. 
Mvondo’s wife dips into the water a brush made of 
twigs, and then taps it against her arm so that the spray 


Pronounce, Zi, Mvon-dé. 
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may fall on Mvondo’s back. This will doubtless help 
him. Hot water is a common remedy among the Bulu 
for various ills and is used both inside and out, often 
with good results. When taken inside, pepper is added 
to make it more effective. To make a patient perspire, 
they will dig a trench in which burning firewood is 
placed and kept for a time. Then when it has burned 
down to hot ashes, plantain leaves are placed over the 
ashes and the patient is placed on top, and he is cov- 
ered up with earth. In this way he gets the effect of a 
primitive cabinet bath. 


3. 


Loud screams were coming from a hut in 
village. “It hurts! It hurts! Don’t do it. Let me go.” 
He didn’t say it in English, but in Bulu, and if you 
had seen little six-year old Nkoto as he cried out, you 
would not wonder that he exclaimed, “Let me go!” It 
just happened that on that day the wife of Zambe’s 
ambassador had come to this village. She heard Nkoto’s 
screams and she hastened to see what was the matter. 
As she approached the hut, two women came out hold- 
ing on to little Nkoto. Nkoto had had a headache, so 
the women had been putting red pepper in his eyes to 
cure it. 


II. Diagnosis and Treatment by the Witch Doctor 
is 


Before Zambe’s ambassador came to the West Coast 
the witch doctor had a large practice among the na- 
tives. He had no diploma from a medical school, but 
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he had plenty of patients nevertheless. Let me tell you 
of some of his cases. 

“Bakula lived in the district of the Congo basin. He 
was a Christian. One day his mother fell ill of some 
complaint in the chest. Many remedies were tried but 
failed to relieve her. Some neighborly women sat with 
her by day and attended her at night, and numberless 
were the sure cures they recommended; but although 
applied they proved utterly futile. Her family at last 
decided, much against the wish of Bakula, to send for 
the ‘medicine man’ who cures by herbs, fetishes and 
charms. 

“In due time the ‘medicine man’ arrived in front of 
his patient’s house, having reached it by the usual strat- 
egem of his assistant dropping leaves and twigs to in- 
dicate the road. He was a stout man with shrewd, 
quick, shifty eyes, and was dressed in the usual fan- 
tastic style, and carried a bag of charms slung from 
his shoulders. He seated himself outside the sick 
woman’s house, and a crowd quickly formed a circle 
round him. 

“The native ‘doctor’ in diagnosing the case could 
not ask any direct questions of his patient—in fact she 
was in the house and he outside; but he met that diffi- 
culty thus. He asked a series of indirect questions, and 
when those present said ‘Ndungu’ he knew he was on 
the wrong track, and when they replied ‘Otuama,’ he 
knew at once he was guessing rightly, and the more 
excitedly they called out the latter word the nearer he 
knew he was to the truth, and the more indifferently 
they uttered ‘Ndungu’ the farther he understood he 


Pronounce, Ba-koo-la, , Ndoo-ngoo, O-too-i-ma. 
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was from the real complaint. Hence he started in 
this way— 

“*There are such things as backaches and head- 
aches.’ ‘Ndungu!’ quietly said the folk. 

«Sometimes there are pains-in the legs.’ ‘Ndungu,’ 
was very coldly uttered by the crowd. The medicine 
man realized that he was on the wrong scent, but still 
he had managed to narrow the circle of affected parts, 
so he began again. 

“¢There are such things as pains in the arms and 
thighs.’ ‘Ndungu,’ indifferently replied the people. 

“Sometimes there are pains in the chest and stom- 
ach.’ ‘Otuama,’ uttered the poor folk. 

“He now knew his patient was suffering either from 
a bad stomach or chest, and he continued to narrow it- 
down in this manner until at last he said: ‘Ah! her 
chest is very bad.’ The people excitedly shouted ‘Otu- 
ama,’ snapped their fingers, and looked at the medicine 
man with awe-filled eyes. 

The ‘doctor’ now knew that his patient’s chest was 
the seat of the trouble. What are the most common 
complaints of the chest? Hacking coughs, asthma, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, and pneumonia. So he started off 
to discover the particular disease from which the woman 
was suffering and the part affected. The people coldly 
said ‘Ndungu’ when he missed his guess, or frantically 
called out ‘Otuama.’ By this cunning process he nar- 
rowed the circle smaller and smaller until, at last, to 
their astonishment, he said: ‘The woman is suffering 
from pleurisy on the right side of the chest.’ 

“The people thought that such a clever man, who 
had found out all about the disease without being told 
and without seeing the patient, was just the person to 
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cure the complaint. He was consequently engaged at 
once and well paid. He made no proper examination 
of the patient, but took out some of his herbs and 
charms, and beating them into a paste told them to 
rub the woman’s chest with the preparation. 

“Bakula’s mother continued to grow worse. How 
he wished they were near the mission station, where 
she could have the help of those who cured his oil- 
scalded arm and nursed him so carefully; but the 
station was too far away. He attended his mother 
assiduously, and would have done more for her, but 
the women drove him out of the hut with jeers and 
curses, after his denouncement of the witch doctors 
and their tricks. Poor creatures! they knew no better, 
they were doing their very best for the patient. They 
were simply safe-guarding her from one who they 
thought was full of witchcraft. 

“Another ‘doctor’ was called, among whose outfit 
were several traps especially made for catching evil 
spirits. Having put a little fowl’s blood into each of 
the traps, he placed them around the doors of the 
house in which the sick woman was tossing in her 
efforts to breathe freely. He then pounded some 
herbs and chalk together, mixed them in palm-wine, 
and giving the patient this decoction to drink, sat 
down to watch the entrance of any evil spirits into 
his traps, disguised as cockroaches or spiders. Al- 
though he caught and killed several of the supposed 
evil spirits, i. e., several cockroaches and spiders, and 
therefore, according to his statement, the patient 
would now recover quickly, yet she grew worse and 
in a short time died.* 


*Weeks’ Congo Life and Folklore,” pages 274-277. 
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2: 


On another day, the witch doctor is summoned by 
messenger to see Bitum who is ill in the next village. 
If he is quite sure that he will get his fee of several 
goats or perhaps an ox, he will probably promise to 
drive out the evil spirit that is troubling the sick man. 
When he arrives, dressed in a leopard skin and brace- 
lets of shells on his arms and legs, he does not take 
Bitum’s temperature, count his pulse beats or look 
at his tongue. There is no need of that. He begins 
to dance and leap about while drums are beaten by 
the men, and the women hum in a monotone and clap 
their hands. Faster and faster he dances, faster and 
louder is the beating of the drums. Suddenly the 
witch doctor stops, and then pointing out some indi- 
vidual in the crowd against whom perhaps he or 
Bitum may have a grudge, he excitedly declares that 
this person has betwitched the patient and caused 
his illness. Then follows trial by torture or poison to 
discover if he is guilty, and amid the excitement the 
witch doctor collects his fee and departs, while Bitum 
still unrelieved groans with his pain and wonders 
when the evil spirit will depart. 


III. The Christian Medicine Man Lends a Hand 
ie 


One day grandmother Minko was seen coming up 
the path to the Mission house at Elat. She looked 
tired, for she had journeyed all of 50 miles and she 
had a bundle with her, too. As the wife of Zambe’s 


Pronounce, Bé-toom, Min-kd. 
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ambassador welcomed her, she heard a feeble cry from 
the bundle of skin and bones that Minko carried. 


“What is this you have brought, Minko?” 


“My little grandchild, ten days old. Her mother 
died and I have fed her as best I could on bananas, 
which I was careful first to chew up myself before 
_ giving to her. But she gets thinner and weaker all 
the time. She cries most of the time, and she is just 
skin and bones as you can see. Can you not give her 

something that will help her?” 


“Yes, Minko, I will do all I can. Let me have 
the little one.” Taking the skeleton tenderly in her 
arms, the missionary put the baby in a warm bath, 
gave her oil, and later followed it with very small 
quantities of sweetened condensed milk and lime- 
water. 


As the days passed, the baby began to gain a little 
strength, and for six months the missionary kept the 
baby and her grandmother, too, under supervision, 
for while Minko saw the baby improving under the 
missionary’s care, it was hard for her to believe that 
the thin milk was enough food. 


When the baby had indigestion, the missionary 
knew that Minko had been feeding her on the quiet. 


“Minko,” she said one day, “What have you been 
giving the baby? She has colic and I know she has 
had something besides the milk which I have had 
for her.” 

Minko, realizing that she had somehow been de- 
tected, admitted that. she had given a very little of 
pounded plantain. 
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“If you do this again, Minko, I shall have to re- 
fuse to care for the baby any longer. She must have 
nothing but the food which I order.” 

Thus cautioned, Minko no longer gave the baby 
plantain or bananas. When she left the Mission to 
return home to her village,,.she carried with her as 
chubby and healthy and happy a baby as could be 
found in all Bulu Land. 

Minko, while at the Mission, had learned not only 
how to take care of baby but many lessons in Chris- 
tian living, and she went home a stronger and more 
intelligent Christian. 

Whenever Zambe’s ambassador in later days 
passed through her village, Minko would bring out 
for him to see the little grandchild and point to her 
with pride and joy. 


vs 


Zo’o Ango was a big headman in the village of 
Nemeyong. He was looked up to as a man of wealth, 
for he had thirty wives. For many months Zo’o Ango 
had suffered from a malady which needed the sur- 
geon’s knife, but there were no surgeons in Neme- 
yong. Paganism does not produce surgeons, so Zo’o 
Ango suffered on from day to day. He tried all kinds 
of Bulu medicine. He rubbed the blood of chickens 
on his body. He took the pulverized bark of the red- 
wood tree and rubbed that on. He cut his skin with 
the prickly leaf of the pineapple and then put in 
lemon juice, salt and red pepper. But none of these 
medicines did any good. 


Pronounce, Zaw &-ngo, Nem-e-yong. 
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One day Zo’o Ango learned that over at Efulan 
there was a white man with wonderful skill who made 
sick people well, who put people to sleep and would 
then cut away their pain and in a short time they 
would be quite well. Zo’o Ango did not belong to 
the tribe of Zambe, but he made up his mind that 
he would go over to Efulan, talk with the white man 
and see if he could cut his trouble away. 


Having arrived at the Mission, the medical mis- 
sionary greeted him kindly, examined him and told 
him that with Zambe’s help he thought he could cure 
him. Before putting Zo’o Ango to sleep, the mission- 
ary closed his own eyes, bowed his head and talked 
with Zambe, asking for skill to take the headman’s 
trouble away and to make him well. Then Zo’o Ango 
went off to sleep and knew nothing more until his 
operation was all over. 


During the weeks he remained in the hospital, 
Zo’o Ango watched Zambe’s ambassador closely. He 
listened intently as each morning words were read 
from God’s Book and prayer was offered. As a re- 
sult of this and of talks with the missionary, when 
Zo’o Ango left the hospital, he went away healed in 
body and determined to enter the tribe of God. As 
soon as he got back to his village, he put away 
twenty-nine of his wives and ever since has lived a 
faithful and consistent Christian life. 


The coming of Zambe’s ambassador to Bulu Land 
has about put Mr. Witch Doctor out of business. He 
is being discredited wherever the Gospel goes. In fact 
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where the influence of Christianity has been but little 
felt, and there he yet practices his dark arts, condemn- 
ing to death by ordeal and poison hundreds of lives. 
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Chapter V 


Effects of Telling the News 


I. A STRUGGLE WITH FETISHISM 
Njung Clings to His Superstitions 


JUNG was an old-timer. He lived near Lam 

twenty-five miles from Lolodorf towards the 

beach. He was the headman of his village and 
much respected. Everybody looked up to him. He 
had heard the “tellers of the news” explain Zambe’s 
ways more than once, and he was much impressed. 
In fact he had become deeply interested, as he had 
noticed the change in the lives of those who had de- 
parted from the old ways and had entered Zambe’s 
tribe. 

One day Zambe’s ambassador was passing through 
Njung’s village. The old chief invited him to stop 
in the palaver house and have a talk. The missionary 
was glad of the opportunity to explain more fully to 
this seeker after truth the ways of God. 

Some days later Njung came to see the missionary 
with one of the “tellers of the news.” He seemed 
almost ready to enroll himself in the tribe of Zambe. The 
missionary, as usual, asked him a number of ques- 
tions. 


Pronounce, Njing. 
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“How many wives have you, Njung?”’ “Ten,” 
replied the headman. ‘‘Zambe requires that you have 
but one.” “I am willing to give them all up but one, 
for I want to be a Christian and enter Zambe’s tribe.” 

“That is well, Njung, and we commend you, but 
there is another matter. How about fetish medicine? 
Do you use it?” “Yes, I have used a powerful 
medicine sealed up in an antelope horn which is good 
for hunting.” 

“What else?” “I have some bundles of medicine 
from the fetish doctor for which I paid a big price. 
It is good for trading.” “But, Njung, many such 
fetishes have been turned over to me which contain 
only wood, bones and leaves.” ; 

“Have you anything else?’ “I have a charm 
which I have worn upon my arm to protect me against 
danger from missiles, and I am willing to give up all of 
these, Minisi, to be enrolled in the tribe of Zambe.” “This — 
is good, Njung, but have you any other fetish?” 

Njung hesitated for a moment and then he said, 
“Yes, I have the skulls of my father and grandfather 
in a bark basket in my hut. They are the strongest, 
most sacred and most feared fetish medicine. They 
are good for every purpose.” 

“But you must give these up too, Njung, if you 
want to become a Christian.” 

“But how shall I get rid of them, Minisi? They are 
very sacred. May I dig a hole in the street and bury 
them ?” 

Zambe’s ambassador thought a moment and then 
he said, “No, Njung, you must not do this, for if you 
did, you would regard the spot as sacred and would 
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fear to walk upon it. No, you must not bury them.” 
“Well, then, may I throw them away in the bush?” 
“No, Njung, because you might sometime go after 
them and bring them back again.” “Well, then, 
Minisi, may I give them away?” “No, Njung, you 
must not do this, because you would be handing 
fetish medicine to someone else who believes in its 
power. Do you want me to tell you what to do with 
these skulls of your ancestors?” “Yes, Minisi, tell 
me.” “Do what Nkol Ndeng did. Throw them into 
the river, Njung.” 

Njung drew back in fear. The expression on his 
face plainly showed that the suggestion startled him. 
“T could not do this, Minisi, the skulls are too sacred.” 
So saying, this seeker after truth left the missionary 
and went back to his village still bound by the power 
of the fetish. He came to the Christian meetings 
after this, and died before he could break with the 
old customs and be enrolled in the tribe of Zambe. 

Hard as the step is for the Bulu to renounce his 
superstitious beliefs in the fetish, many others have 
done it and are doing it to-day. 


II. A CHALLENGE OF TABOO 


Evinda Endures Persecution for the Gospel * 


“Ze, Evim, Abom, come, look at Evinda. She is 
eating sO (a small antelope) which in the memory of 
every man and woman in Akam’s village no woman 
has ever dared to do. Antelope is for men, but not 
for a stupid woman. Evinda is bold to break our es- 


Pronounce, Nk&l Ndiing, A-vin-d&, Zt, A-vém, A-bdm, A-kam. 
*This incident, while not an actual occurrence, might easily happen. 
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tablished taboo; she has been listening to the teach- 
ing of the Minisi, who is spreading strange words in 
our midst. He claims to be Zambe’s ambassador, 
and says taboo should not be regarded. Evinda has 
joined the tribe of Zambe, and now thinks she is not 
bound by our ancient customs, that she can do as 
she likes. But let her wait until Mejo, her husband, 
returns from the hunt to-night, and when he learns 
what she has done, he will flog these foolish notions 
out of her head.” 


Inside her hut at the end of the village, Evinda, all 
unconscious that she had been detected, was preparing 
supper for her husband ere he should return. Antelope 
was in the pot, and it was indeed true that she had 
tasted it. Yes, she had not only tasted but had eaten 
a goodly portion. In fact, she had determined to do so, 
since last she had been to church and had heard the 
native evangelist declare that “taboo”* need not be bind- 
ing on the Christian, and that if there were no moral 
wrong in the breaking of its prohibition, the member of 
Zambe’s tribe, be it man or woman, should not observe 
it. In fact he had declared that taboo was holding many 
of the people of the villages in abject fear, and that their 
belief that calamity would follow the breaking of taboo 
was false. He had said the time had come for brave 
souls of the tribe of Zambe to withstand this false idea, 
that some must be willing to prove the ineffectiveness 
of taboo by breaking it. He plainly told them that thus 
to combat public opinion would probably mean personal 
suffering by persecution. As Evinda listened to the 
words of the Bekate Foé, she had determined that she 


Pronounce, Mt-jé. 
*Taboo means that which is prohibited. 
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would face the scorn and reproach of the village, and 
bodily suffering too, if need be. 

_ Five days had passed since 2G had ieened to the 
words of the “teller of the news.” Five days had passed 
since she had made her resolve. They had been days of 
inner struggle. How after all, dared she, a stupid hen 
of a-woman, withstand the belief and custom of her 
village? She really did not believe in the power of taboo, 
but the others of her village did. Then, too, how could 
she brave the anger of her husband; and she pressed her 
hand over the scars on her body, marks of his cruelty. 
Yet Zambe needed her, in her village to declare her 
faith, to prove by actual test that eating antelope would 
not cause her to become ill on the spot or bring illness 
on the village. For five days she had debated when she 
would break the taboo. To-day she had resolved to wait 
no longer, but to eat the antelope, that which was for- 
bidden to women. 

When Ze, Evim and Abom drew near to Evinda’s 
hut and entered they saw her, to their amazement, ac- 
tually eating the antelope. They expected to see her fall 
down ill before their eyes. They watched, therefore, 
with growing fear to see what would happen. Answer- 
‘ing the wondering looks of her visitors, Evinda boldly 
announced, “To-day I have broken taboo. I have eaten 
antelope and you see no harm has come to me.” 

“But calamity will befall the village, the evil sickness 
will come upon us all and our children, and all because 
you, Evinda, have dared disobey the ancient traditions.” 

“These traditions have no value in Zambe’s eyes and 
I am a member of his tribe. I will prove to you to-day 
that ‘taboo’ is powerless. The Bekate Foé and Zambe’s 
ambassador both say so.” 
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“What is this chatter that I hear?” said Mejo, as he 
returned from the hunt, bringing with him another ante- 
lope. “You women cackle like silly hens all the live 
long day. Be off, and you, Evinda, hurry with my sup- 
per.” 

“T will do as you command, Mejo.” 

“What word is this you speak about taboo? Have 
you been listening to the foolish words of the leaders 
at the church? No woman of mine shall repeat such 
talk before me.” 

“The taboo is powerless, Mejo. How can the eating 
of antelope by a woman bring sickness on the village? 
I have eaten it to-day.” 

“Have eaten antelope? Do you mean that you have 
dared defy the customs of our tribe? Have you no con- 
cern for the lives of others in our village, if you do not 
regard your own? I will drive these notions from your 
head.” So saying, Mejo rushed upon Evinda in his rage 
and rained cruel blows upon her. But there was a glow 
of victory in Evinda’s eyes, even in her suffering, for 
that day in Akam’s village she too had struck a blow, 
a blow at the futility of taboo. 


III. A BREAK WITH PAGAN CUSTOMS 


Zam Deserts the Ways of His Fathers * 

“This notion of yours to follow the white man’s re- 
ligion and enter the tribe of Zambe is all foolishness, 
Zam. I never thought a son of mine would so lose his 
head.” ; 

“Tt is not a hasty act on my part, Father. I have 
considered it for many moons. I have watched closely 


*This is not the record of an actual dialogue, but it might easily take place. 
Pronounce, Zim. 
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not only Zambe’s ambassador, but the men of our village 
and other villages who have followed the commands of 
Zambe. These men do not regret that they are members 
of the tribe, and we all know they are the best men of 
their villages.” 

“But if you join Zambe’s tribe you can have but one 
wife when you marry. You will have no wealth and not 
enough women to work for you so you may live a life 
of ease.” 

“T am willing to work myself.” 

“You will be despised in the village as everyone will 
say, ‘Ndongo was a mighty man, he had power and 
wealth and fifty wives who worked his gardens and did 
his bidding, but his son Zam, is miserably poor, he has 
only one, and all because he has adopted the white 
man’s religion’.” 

“T have considered that, Father, but it does not move 
mic.” 

“But to whom shall I leave my fifty wives when I 
pass to the Great Beyond, Zam? Who will inherit these 
women? Would you have them become the property of 
strangers ?” 

“Many wives are a trouble and an annoyance. ‘They 
are constantly quarrelling and running away. Zambe’s 
ambassador has but one wife and is happy and con- 
tented. He does not have to spend his time settling dis- 
putes between her and the other women. He loses no 
time in hunting for her, for she never runs away. Nor 
does he flog her as you so often do your women, and yet 
she honors him and he respects her.” 

“But the fame and dignity of our family will fade 
away, and all because you, Zam, refuse this property in 
Pronounce, Nd6é-ng6. 
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women, and by so doing depart from the ways of your 
fathers.” 

“But if our fathers’ ways have not been Zambe’s 
ways, shall I not do well in blazing a new trail, in which 
our children may walk? Will it not be said, ‘Zam, the 
son of Ndongo, entered the tribe of Zambe, not for what 
he could get, but at great cost. He is a worthy son of 
Ndongo though he walks not in the ways of his fathers. 
He has blazed a new trail for us, the trail of Zambe. 
He feared not to go where his fathers had not walked 
before.’ The word of Zambe forbids me to inherit your 
property in wives. I cannot do it.” 

“These are strange words that fall upon my ears, 
Zam. Your heart has been corrupted by these people 
of the tribe of Zambe. All my days, I, Ndongo have 
walked in the ways of our fathers. I have upheld the 
honor of the family name. I inherited twenty-five women 
from my father, and now I have fifty which I would 
leave to you, my son. But Zam, you turn your feet in 
other paths, you walk after the white man, you follow 
Zambe and I cannot turn you aside. A new day is 
dawning in Ndongo’s village when Zam my son turns 
from the ways of his fathers and enters the tribe of 
Zambe. I have no more words, Zam, if you enter this 
path, you walk alone. Let all the village know that I, 
Ndongo, hold to the old way, but that you, Zam, follow 
the new.” 


IV. TRANSFORMATION OF A COMMUNITY 
The Demonstration at Umvoti 
A remarkable demonstration of the transforming 
power of the Gospel is thus described by Rev. Cornelius 
Hi Patton; Dib: 


Pronounce, Am-vé6-tee. 
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“In a trip which carried me through important sec- 
tions of South Africa I was much favored in an early 
experience which enabled me to estimate the possibilities 
and values of the missionary work in practical as well 
as spiritual ways. It was at Umvoti in Natal, a station 
of the American Board where work had been carried on 
for many years. A reception in my honor had been 
arranged in the large stone church, and as I approached 
the building I was wondering what impression would be 
made by a Christian congregation after the scenes of 
pagan degradation which I had witnessed in other parts 
of the continent. Entering the pulpit door, with a mis- 
sionary who was to act as my interpreter, I found myself 
looking into the faces of a native congregation which 
completely filled the church. They were divided, the men 
to the left of the center aisle, the women to the right. 
All were neatly clothed, the men with trousers, coats, 
shirts, collars and even a few neckties, the women in well 
laundered calicoes and wearing sunbonnets of brillant 
hues. There was perfect decorum, as in an American 
church; their faces indicated earnestness and intelligence ; 
the impression was of a congregation not only civilized but 
educated and prosperous. To look upon that throng was 
in itself a demonstration of the value of missions. 

“Finally, my eyes dropped to the seats immediately in 
front of the pulpit, and there I beheld a row of the 
nakedest, the dirtiest, the most unutterable pagans I had 
ever seen. They stretched from one wall to the other, 
the men on the left, the women on the right. The men 
were nude, save for a bunch of monkey tails hung at the 
loins and a headdress of feathers which gave them a pe- 
culiarly weird appearance. Each carried a spear. The 
women—how can I make my readers see those women? 
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They wore a cloth about their shoulders which was 
saturated with red clay and grease. Their hair was done 
up also in clay and grease and hung in snakelike strings 
to the level of the tip of the nose. Their wild eyes peered 
out from among these strings like the eyes of a French 
poodle. They were all of one color—skin, clothes and 
hair. They were of the earth earthy. They looked as 
if they had just been created by being pushed up through 
the mud. I had seen many savages but none like these. 

“While I was wondering what brought these creatures 
into this decent assembly, the native chief came forward, 
and made all clear. The chief was garbed like a city 
gentleman, long black coat, starched shirt, and all the 
paraphernalia of civilization, with not a detail omitted, 
even to the necktie pin. He was a Christian and a highly 
prosperous man, being the owner of a sugar-cane planta- 
tion. It seems he had set this scene for my special benefit. 
In his Zulu head he had thought out a scheme by which 
this American visitor should get an idea of what the 
missionaries had been about. Turning to the row of 
heathen men he commanded in a loud voice, ‘stand up,’ 
and up they got, spears in hand, a dangerous looking 
bunch. Turning to the women, and in a still louder 
voice he commanded, ‘stand up,’ and up they got. Then 
turning to me he said, ‘Mfundisi (teacher), take a good 
look at these people.’ And I did; I took them all in— 
through more than one of my senses. The chief con- 
tinued: “These are heathen, as you see, just like the 
wild beasts; and, Mfundisi, we want you to know that 
all of us people (he waved his arm impressively across 
the congregation), were once like that, just like the 
wild beasts, until Mr. and Mrs. Grout came among us 


Pronounce, Mfii-ndt-s!. 
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to live. And, Mfundisi, we want you to know what a 
great change has come over us Zulus, and we want you 
to know how grateful we are to those who sent Mr. 
and Mrs. Grout and the other missionaries who have 
lived among us; and, Mfundisi, when you go back to 
your people over the seas, we want you to tell them 
what a change has come over us and how grateful we 


> 


are. 


“Was there ever a better speech made in behalf of 
foreign missions? Demonstration? There was not an- 
other word to be said or thought on the subject. It was 
staring you in the face. In my response I said, ‘Chief, if 
I could take you with me to America and this row of 
heathen men and women, and could have you visit our 
churches in New York, Boston, Chicago and other places ; 
and if I could have you make this same speech, I would 
convert every last remaining unbeliever in foreign mis- 
sions’.””* 


V. DEVELOPING A NATIVE MINISTRY 


If Africa is to be evangelized, it will not be done by 
foreign missionaries. The chief responsibility rests upon 
the native Church. Consequently, the missionaries are 
devoting much time to the training of a native ministry. 
It is hoped that many of the Bekate Foé “tellers of the 
news,” will, after proving their ability, become ordained 
ministers. The missionaries are very careful not to ad- 
vance the native evangelists too rapidly. They must 
give evidence during a long period of years of their 


*“'The Lure of Africa,’’ by Cornelius H. Patton, pages 91-94. 
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My Raa gen abe Me, re mela nga 
gue Ail min amaen abe iti a noe or 
Ahi Ak: Lpt yi a aga Lioke mint 


fame a barat prea aguent anhen 
thin miu Hiamen At av: 


Chats Bihén 
CLat Seht lo 1009. 


(Translation) 
DAY OF JOY 


I rejoice in Christmas because by it I was released from the grip 
. of evil, since the Person who came and ransomed me from sin was 
born on that day. I rejoice because Jesus, our good King who 
gives us the blessings we have at this present time was born on 
that day. I see good because the providence of God keeps me 
during the whole year until Christmas, without dying. 

Nlate Bikon 


Elat, Sept. 16, 1909. 


ability and consecration before they can receive ordina- 
* tion. 

The work in Bulu Land was opened by Rev. Adolphus 
C. Good, Ph. D., in 1892, at Efulan. Eight years later 
the first Christian church in Bulu Land was organized 
with six charter members. Of the two men in this group, 
one was Nlate Bikon, a lad of about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. He was baptized and received into the 
church by Rev. W. C. Johnston. He took a thorough 
course in our elementary schools and then was gradu- 
ated in 1908 from the German Department of the school 
at Efulan. Having been requested to write a statement 
as to what the Christmastide meant to him, he penned the 
message, which is herewith reproduced in his own. 
handwriting, on the opposite page. 

From 1908 to 1916 Nlate Bikon was under theological 
instruction, during which time he was engaged in evange- 
listic work as one of the “tellers of the news.” In De- 
cember, 1913, he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Corisco. 

February 4, 1917, will ever be a memorable day in 
the history not only of Efulan Station but of our in- 
terior work in Bulu Land. On that day this same Nlate 
Bikon was ordained. He is the first Bulu Christian to 
receive ordination. Rev. W. C. Johnston, who baptized 
him, also took part in the ordination. Two thousand 
and forty persons were present, a testimony, on the 
part of the native Church, to their interest in the serv- 
ice. It is hoped that Nlate Bikon is only the first of 
a long line of proved and faithful men who in the days 
to come will enter the gospel ministry and carry the 
Light to many of their people who now sit in darkness. 
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VI. MISSIONARY EFFORT IN REGIONS 
BEYOND 


Bulu Become Missionaries to the Fang 


Before the outbreak of the European War in 1914, 
Germany by an agreement with France was given a 
stretch of territory south of Spanish Guinea and adjoin- 
ing its Kamerun* territory. This country was known 
as the New Kamerun. News reached the missionaries at 
Elat that the people on the coast at Ndombo had asked 
for a school. Investigations were made, and it was de- 
cided that it would be better to locate the school in the 
interior among the Fang Tribe. 

The question then arose as to who should be sent to 
take charge of the work. The missionaries were al- 
ready heavily overloaded and could not enter this open 
door. The opportunity was appealing and must be met 
if possible. 

One of the native evangelists, Eyamam, had for 
months proved his worth as one of the Bekate Foé among 
his own people. He had said to the missionary that his 
desire was to be sent some time to tribes yet unreached 
with the gospel. It did seem that now the time had come 
to call upon Eyamam to go among the Fang. He was 
summoned and asked if he would go. He at once re- 
sponded that he would, and that Nkoto, another evange- 
list, would like to go also. 

As it was intended to open up a school as well as to — 
furnish evangelists, teachers also had to be provided. 
There were Matu and Meye’e, trained and faithful 
souls. They too were summoned, and the need for 
*Kamerin is the German spelling; Cameroun, the French. 

Pronounce, Ndé-mb6, A-yaé-mam, Nk6-t5, M&-too, Mt-yii-i. 
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teachers among the Fang explained to them. They were 
asked if they would be willing to go. They responded 
that they would. It was agreed that the first to be sent 
should be Matu and his wife. Few foreign missionaries 
start out on their journey as did this couple. Before 
them was a walk of 125 miles to the coast to Batanga, 
then a journey of 140 miles in an open sailboat to Ukoko, 
then another journey of 70 miles into the interior by boat 
and trail through the forest. The first stage of the jour- 
ney was a seven-day walk, then five days on the water, 
and another three or four days into the interior. A 
journey equivalent in time to that between Japan and 
California. It meant as much to Matu and his wife to 
leave their Bulu home in Elat and go to the Fang in the 
New Kamerun, as it would mean for any missionary in 
America to-day to go to any distant part of the foreign 
field. 

Matu started his school with 25 boys and the people 
built him a schoolhouse. He preached in the palaver 
house each Sunday and taught school on the week days. 
One of the missionaries at Benito, Dr. Knight, went 
with him from Ukoko to the interior and saw him settled. 
He then had to leave him. 

Two months later, the other three native foreign mis- 
sionaries with their wives arrived from Bulu Land and 
went on into the interior among the Fang, joining Matu. 

This was in May, 1914, and the European War, which 
affected Africa as well as Europe, broke out in August 
of the same year. 

Far off in New Kamerun the effects of the war were 
soon felt, for Eyamam, Nkoto, Matu and Meye’e were 
all drafted into the German army, believing that they 


Pronounce, U-k6-ko. 
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would be released from service when they arrived at 
Oyem. They had to choose between accepting pay of 
ten marks, with the prospect of being released from 
service, or 35 marks and be enrolled as regular soldiers. 
They chose the smaller salary because they desired to 
return to the interior and continue their missionary 
work. 

But after they reached Oyem they had to remain in 
the military service. These four men, however, though 
they could not continue their missionary work which they 
had expected to do, when they went among the Fang, 
found many opportunities of telling the good news of 
the gospel to other fellow-soldiers. They held meetings 
in all of the villages through which they passed. The 
German officer recognized in Eyamam a man of unusual 
ability and one who had the very finest influence on the 
other soldiers. He, therefore, not only allowed him and 
the other missionaries to hold their meetings in the na- 
tive villages, but he had Eyamam preach to his fellow- 
soldiers every day. 

Eyamam holds the reputation of being the bravest 
man in the whole company. When the German forces 
were driven from the Kamerun in 1916, Eyamam and 
his fellow missionaries were interned with the other 
soldiers by the Spanish on the island of Fernando Po. 
He continued his witness-bearing for Christ, for where- 
ever Eyamam goes he is pre-eminently a “teller of the 
news.” 


Pronounce, O-yém. 


Chapter VI 


Africa’s Drum Call, or 
The Summons to Christian America 


telegraphy, Africa had a wireless of its own. It 

was not the kind invented by Marconi, but one 
which sent messages through the air however, and 
the instrument was the “call drum.” This drum is 
a hollowed log about two and a half feet long and 
about twelve inches in diameter. The upper side of 
the log is cut out and the messages are sent by tap- 
ping on the log with sticks; certain beats indicating 
certain words. The natives are very expert in send- 
ing and in receiving messages on the drum. The 
sound can be heard for miles and as occasion de- 
mands, it is relayed from one drum to another so that 
the news travels in this way very rapidly from place 
to place. 

Africa is sending out to the Christian world to- 
day on her call drum some messages addressed to the 
members of the tribe of Zambe who dwell on distant 
shores. In fact one of these messages is addressed 
to our own Sunday School. 
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By cer: the rest of the world had its wireless 
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The Menace of Mohammedanism 


I want you to have a picture in your mind of the 
religious divisions of Africa. We shall use an out- 
line map,* and color it so as to distinguish Moham- 
medanism, Paganism and Christianity. 

With green, sacred to Mohammed, let us color 
all the northern part of the continent from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Red Sea, along the peninsula 
bordering on the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean 
and along the Eastern Coast as far south as Mozam- 
bique. This green will penetrate from the Red Sea 
to 10 degrees north of the Equator; embracing the 
Sahara desert and the Sudan; the only exception be- 
ing a few scattered places where Protestant or 
Catholic Missions are located, and Abyssinia. In this 
great area there are about fifty-one million Moham- 
medans, “that is every third person in Africa is a 
Mohammedan. There are four million of them south 
of the Equator.” 

Now take black crayon, and cover all the rest be- 
ginning at Cape Verde, skirt along the border of the 
western coast until 10 degrees north of the Equator 
is reached. Then stretch the black area across the 
continent to longitude 30 east, and describe a gentle 
curve down to Mozambique on the coast. The black 
area will cover the central part of the continent and 
down as far as the Orange River and Cape Colony. 
The only Christian parts of the continent are Cape 
Colony in the south and up as far as the Transvaal 
and some small sections like Uganda in Central 


*Hither secure such a paper map from your Mission Board or from the McKinley 
Publishing Co., Phila., price 25 cents; or draw an outline of Africa on the 
blackboard. 
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Africa, and along portions of the coast and in parts of 
the interior. In Pagan Africa there are about one hun- 
dred million people. 

As far as area goes, Islam claims about one-half 
of the Continent. It covers a territory nearly equal 
to the combined area of Europe, India, China, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. The Arab traders, where- 
ever they go, carry with them their religion and they 
prove zealous missionaries in spreading their beliefs 
among the pagan Africans, who find it quite easy to 
become Moslems without giving up very much of their 
paganism. The African can remain a polygamist and 
be a good Moslem; he can continue much of his im- 
morality and be a good Moslem; he can remain igno- 
rant and superstitious and be a good Moslem. It is 
a simple creed that the African adopts when he be- 
comes a Moslem, “God is one God, and Mohammed is 
His prophet.” 

“You see these garments of ours,’ says the 
Moslem, “how wide and how flowing they are; our 
sleeves are loose, and we have easy-fitting slippers. 
As our clothes are wide, so is our religion; we can 
steal, tell lies, deceive each other, and do all manner 
of iniquity just as we wish; and at the last day our 
prophet Mohammed will make it all right for us. 
But you poor Europeans! You have tight-fitting 
trousers, tight-fitting waistcoats, and tight-fitting 
jackets. Your clothes are just like your religion— 
narrow. If you steal, cheat, deceive, or tell lies, you 
stand in constant fear of condemnation of God.”* 


*A. P. Atterbury in ‘Islam in Africa’’—See ‘‘ Daybreak in the Dark Continent’, 
W.S. Naylor, page 112. 
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This shows the political situation prior to the outbreak of the 
European War in August, 1914, 


The Moslem’s idea of God is that of a great sultan 
in the sky. “He is the glorified Eastern monarch, 
arbitrary and supreme, choosing and rejecting his 
slaves according to his own caprice. The God of the 
Moslems is absolute and arbitrary, without any real 
moral character. He dwells apart from human nature 
and cannot have any real feeling and sympathy with 
human life.”* 


The Moslem is a legalist like the Pharisees of old. 
Right and wrong are not a question of morals but of 
conduct. Is it what the Koran allows or forbids? The 
Moslem is also a formalist and a fatalist. While the 
pagan African, if he becomes a Moslem, is asked to 
change his creed and accept an arbitrary God, he is 
not expected to have any change of heart. 


‘ 


“Moslem progress,’ says Canon Robinson, “is 
progress up a blind alley. It enables its pagan con- 
verts to advance a certain distance, and then checks 
them by an impassable wall of prejudice and ignor- 
ance.’ 


It is clear that Mohammedanism is a menace to 
Christianity’s advance in Africa. It is immeasurably 
harder to win to Christ the Moslem African than the 
pagan African. Islam’s advance must be met by a 
chain of Mission Stations entirely across the southern 
border of the Sudan from the Atlantic to the Nile. 
If sufficient forces of Christian missionaries are not 
speedily sent to stay the advance of Islam, Chris- 
tianity is in serious danger of extinction in Africa. 


*“God’s Image in Ebony,” T. H. Darlow, Chapter 6. 
tQuoted in ‘‘God’s Image in Ebony,” T. H. Darlow, page 109. 
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The Menace of a Godless Civilization 


Many deeds of injustice have been done in the 
name of civilization. It has been well said that in 
the eighteenth century the civilized nations were en- 
gaged in stealing Africans from Africa and in the 
nineteenth century in stealing Africa from the remain- 
ing Africans. Of the entire continent only Liberia in 
the West and Abyssinia in the East belong to the 
African, that is 398,000 of its 11,622,619 square miles. 
European nations have divided among themselves the 
continent and will continue to develop it, as the black 
man never did. Many benefits will doubtless be 
brought to Africa as civilization advances, but a 
civilization not animated by Christian ideals has al- 
ready done irreparable harm to the African, and has 
aroused in some cases his resentment and in other 
cases it has produced his ruin. 

Here are:some of the things that civilization has 
done for the African: 

Ist. It has deprived the black man of his land. 
Accustomed formerly to settling wherever he chose 
and killing what game he liked, there is now con- 
siderable restriction and he must pay a prohibitive 
license for hunting big game. 

2nd. Civilization has imposed taxes upon the black 
man to which he was never accustomed. It taxes his 
hut and it taxes his head. This money he must pay 
to a foreign government whether he wills or not, a 
government that has been established without his con- 
sent and that rules over him whether he desires it or 
not. It was the increase of taxes which a few years 
ago led to an outbreak among the Zulus of southern . 
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ag OWNED 


Europe Owned Africa, prior to the European War which broke out in 1914, 
28/29 of the continent’s 11,622,619 square miles. Only 1/29 Native Owned. 


Africa. They cannot understand, without consider- 
able enlightenment, why they should be taxed to sup- 
port a government under foreign control. 

3rd. Civilization has destroyed tribal authority and 
restraints. The natives have been accustomed to 
recognizing the authority of the headman of the clan 
and tribe. When a European governor steps in and 
displaces this authority by appointing a native police- 
man; when he seizes the headman, ties him up and — 
flogs him, the people begin to lose their respect for 
their former rulers. 

“The kingly office goes begging ‘for an occupant 
when men find that the grandeur of royalty consists 
in being held more or less responsible for the mis- 
deeds of all the tribe.”* 

4th. Civilization has ridiculed or forbidden certain 
native customs. “The African has been accustomed to 
paying a dowry for his wife. Europeans naturally 
considered this simply a case of barter and sale, but 
to the African it meant much more. If a wife should 
leave her husband, native custom demanded that her 
family either return the dowry or the wife. As it was 
not easy to send back a big dowry, the people in most 
cases would send back the wife. The government’s 
reduction of the dowry, in an effort to abolish it alto- 
gether, instead of helping the natives has rather de- 
moralized them. 

“Until the African attains the moral sentiment that 
makes the marriage bond sacred, it is better that there 
should be the bond of outright purchase and owner- 
ship rather than no marriage at all.” 


“The Fetish Folk of West Africa,’ R. H. Milligan, page 51. 
t¥Idem, page 53. 
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5th. Civilization has promoted immorality. The 
domestic life of many of the natives on the coast has 
been completely demoralized by the settlement of the 
white men in their midst. 

6th. Civilization has promoted intemperance. The 
native African cannot drink intoxicants in modera- 
tion. Drunkenness is no disgrace. Says one of our 
missionaries: “I have personally seen little children in- 
toxicated. I have seen them intoxicated in the school- 
room. I have known of parents getting their own 
children to drink to intoxication for their amuse- 
ment.,’’* 

Rum is used at marriages and funerals, and both 
men and women become basely drunk. “During a 
recent four-year period, thirty million gallons of 
strong drink were shipped to Africa from Europe and 
America.” + 

S. P. Verner in his book “Pioneering in Central 
Africa,” tells how he was questioned by a black man 
of Ashanti land: “Ah, Melican man, eh? Melican lum 
plenty good, you got Melican lum?” This was all 
that African knew about America, that it sent rum to 
darkest Africa. 


Sir George Goldie, a British statesman who had 
spent ten years in Africa, says: “I say confidently that 
unless immediate steps are taken to stop this traffic 
by absolute prohibition, a state of things will soon be 
brought about that must ultimately lead to the entire 
abandonment of the country. I believe that the con- 
science of Europe will not long allow that the vast 


* The Fetish Folk of West Africa,” R. H. Milligan, page 47. 
t" Daybreak in the Dark Continent,’”’ W. 8S. Naylor, page 126. 
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populous regions of tropical Africa should be used 
only as a cesspool of European alcohol.’’* 


When we face these conditions, we can easily see 
that a godless civilization is a very great peril to 
Africa. “It is comparatively easy to convert primi- 
tive Africans to Christianity, and to establish them 
against the later introduction of the vices of civiliza- 
tion. It is supremely difficult to Christianize them 
after they have become viciously civilized.”+ Dr. 
Cornelius H. Patton puts the matter as strongly as 
this: “There are those who fear our so-called civiliza- 
tion will make as bad a mess of things in South 
Africa as Islam has made in North Africa.”§ “In 
taking over the territory of barbarians, civilized na- 
tions are bound to give proper compensation; to make 
adequate provision for the preservation of the native 
race; and in general to rule ‘in such a way that the 
natives shall share in the benefits of the new order. 
In a word, Europe has no business in Africa unless it 
is for the good of the Africans as well as for the good 
of Europeans.’§ 


The Menace of Paganism 


Geographically, pagan Africa lies south of the 
Sudan, or roughly speaking from 10 degrees north of 
the Equator to the Tropic of Capricorn 22%4 degrees 
south. Pagan Africa is thus within the Torrid Zone. 
Its area is smaller than that of Mohammedan Africa, 
but its population is denser, containing some ninety 


x Daybreak in the Dark Continent,’’ W. S. Naylor, page 126. 
tIdem, page 120. 

§The Lure of Africa,’’ Cornelius H. Patton, pages 127-128. 
Idem, page |113. 
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to one hundred million peoples, about two-thirds of 
all the pagans of the world. 

Paganism may be called the lowest form of 
heathenism, lacking sacred books and any definite 
religious system. The African believes in God the 
Creator, but He is an absentee and has no concern 
for the affairs of men. Evil spirits, however, are close 
at hand and all about in the air, in the river and in 
the forest, and they must be guarded against by the 
use of charms and offerings. 

Witchcraft is common in pagan Africa. If a per- 
son becomes ill, the common belief is that someone 
has bewitched him, is causing, perhaps a live croco- 
dile inside of him to eat up his vitals, which is the 
cause of the patient’s pain in the stomach. If the 
patient dies, then follows an accusation of witchcraft 
by the witch doctor against some unpopular person 
in the tribe or village, and the accused must submit to 
the ordeal of taking poison. If it doesn’t kill him 
then he is innocent, if it does kill him he is guilty. 

In a town in Congoland, Bakula* was a Christian 
young man. He had, through the teaching of the mis- 
sionary, given up his belief in witches, charms and 
fetishes and he had publicly ridiculed them. When 
his mother fell ill and died, most everyone in the 
town believed Bakula had bewitched her. The witch 
doctor was summoned and after having spent the 
whole afternoon dancing up and down through the 
village, “towards sunset he leaped in the air, gyrated 
on his heels, flung his arms and legs about in amazing 
circles, crouched and jumped, undulated his body to 
simulate a python, and in a whirlwind of shaking 
*Continuation of the story begun in Chapter IV. 
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skins, twirling arms and legs, and sounding bells he 
brought himself in a sudden halt in front of Bakula, 
and with raised finger accused him of bewitching his 
mother to death. 

“Poor Bakula! although he had fully expected this 
charge, was dumbfounded, now he stood accused be- 
fore all the people. He essayed to speak, but no 
words issued from his parched, dry throat. 

“Why had they accused him of killing his mother 
by witchcraft? Accused him of her death! It was 
ridiculous, cruel, wicked! Surely no wicked Congo 
mother had ever before been loved by a son as she 
had been loved! The very teaching he had imbibed 
had taught him to honour, reverence and love his par- 
ents. If he had lied, robbed, lived a loose life and 
treated his mother with contemptuous indifference, 
like the other young men in the town, he would not 
have stood there charged with killing his mother by 
witchcraft. 

“Old Plaited-Beard, with the help of a few friends, 
took the accused youth to his hut, and with strong 
cords bound his hands, feet and legs. No tenderness 
was displayed in the tying; that the cords cut into 
the flesh was regarded by the tiers with utter un- 
concern. 

“To render escape doubly impossible the prison- 
er’s neck was securely fastened in a forked stick. 

“All through the long night the men took it in 
turns to watch Bakula, who, by reason of his 
strained position and tortured limbs, had no proper 
sleep, but dozed fitfully in painful semi-consciousness. 
Now and again he sang in a poor quavering voice the 
hymns he had learned in the Station and had taught 
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his few boys in their little school; occasionally he 
prayed for strength and comfort, and once he at- 
tempted to speak to his captors about the great 
Saviour—God’s wonderful gift to the world. 

“It was not until they threatened to ram a lighted 
stick into his mouth—and held one very near to his 
lips to emphasize their threat—that he turned from 
them to sing: ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul, Let Me to 
Thy Bosom Fly.’ 

“Early the next afternoon Bakula was released 
from his bonds, and led away to the top of a neighbor- 
ing hill. The rude hut was quickly built, and the 
victim placed in it with extended arms. The ordeal- 
giver ground the pieces of bark into powder, and fed 
the young man with them. Before he had taken many 
of the powders, Bakula began to feel intoxicated by 
their narcotic properties. He swayed to and fro 
like a drunken man, his vision became blurred, foam 
came from his mouth, and at last he fell a writhing 
heap on the ground. Sticks and knives immediately 
finished the cruel, murderous deed, and the corpse, 
naked, battered and covered with gaping wounds, was 
left a prey to wild beasts and ravenous birds.”* 

The African believes in life after death. He be- 
lieves that those who die require service in the be- 
yond as well as when they were here, so it has long 
been the custom in parts of pagan Africa to kill a 
number of a man’s wives or slaves when he dies, that 
they may accompany him to the Beyond. Sometimes 
it is desired to send a message to those who have gone 
‘on before. A slave is summoned, is told the message 
several times so that he may repeat it, and then his 


*“Congo Life and Folklore,” J. H. Weeks, pages 289-292. 
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head is struck off before he has time to forget it. If 
a postscript is required another slave will be des- 
patched as was the first one.* Human life is cheap 
in paganism. 

Cannibalism is another feature of pagan Africa. 
It is said that this custom arose from a desire to 
secure the power and strength of their victims. The 
fighting ability of a headman in the Shire highlands 
was explained by the other members of the tribe as 
due to the fact that “he had eaten the entire body of 
a strong young man.”+ The district where cannibalism 
is most prevalent in Africa and known as the “canni- 
bal zone” extends from the West Guinea coast to the 
Nile and southward from this line including most 
of the Congo region. 


Paganism presents a dark picture of ignorance, 
superstition, witchcraft, vice, cruelty, cannibalism. It 
holds sway over a population in Africa as great as 
that of continental United States. Think of the one 
hundred million people of the United States liv- 
ing amid the conditions just described and you begin 
to see the bigness of our task in Africa. Paganism 
is menacing the present and the future of more than 
half the population of a continent; such conditions 
challenge the heroics of Christianity. 

“It is the special task of Christian Europe and 
America to educate these negroes till they may be 
able to govern themselves in a suitable state of civili- 
zation, and even to play an efficient part in the world’s 
work, in developing their own backward continent.”§ 


*“ Daybreak in the Dark Continent,’’ W. 8. Naylor, page 92. 
tIdem, page 93. 


§‘‘God’s Image in Ebony,”’ T. H. Darlow, page 38. 
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Can the native African help in helping Africa 
Christward? “It is significant that in Christian art 
we commonly find the Magi represented as three 
kings, the third and youngest of whom is a negro. 
His legendary name is Balthasar, King of Ethiopia, 
and he brings the bitter offering of myrrh. The day 
may dawn when the long-suffering negro race, no 
longer despised and rejected, will disclose latent and 
unsuspected gifts of spiritual character. Negro saints 
and confessors will open up hidden treasures in the 
Gospel. Black men and women will reveal to 
Christendom meanings in the Sermon on the Mount 
which we had never guessed before.””* 


*Idem, page 176. 
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Entirely Self-Supporting 
Membership 2,574 
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MOTTO MATERIAL 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED FOR USE 
WITH CHAPTER I. 


“Missionaries are the scouts of civilization.” 
Brewer Eddy 


“The missionaries stand for the best, and if 
the civilization they present could be universal 
it would be the finest thing that could happen 
to the world.” 

——Ex-President William H. Taft 


“Her life was a long prayer.” “I never saw 
a frown on her face.” 
Said of Mary Slessor, of Calabar, West Africa 


“A great deal of the charity that begins at 
home is too feeble to get next door.” 
Ex-President William H. Taft 


When Mary Slessor’s ability to act in a crisis 
was questioned by a native chief she replied: 

“In measuring the woman’s power, you have 
evidently forgotten to take into account the 
woman’s God.” 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED FOR USE 
WITH CHAPTER II. 


“The frontier has been advanced on the 
stepping stones of many graves.” 
W.T. Stead 


“Out of these rough unlovely blacks might 
be wrought beautiful images of Christ. They 
are the material out of which saints may be 
made.” ——Adolphus C. Good 
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“The spiritual leadership of the world is 
ours, if we rise like men and take it with the 
right hand of faith and daring.” 

Missionary Intelligencer, Feb., 1917 


“My heart burns for the deliverance of 
Africa.” Alexander Mackay, of Uganda 


“Other people are talking brotherhood, the 
missionary is exemplifying it.” 
Missionary Intelligencer, March, 1917 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED FOR USE 
WITH CHAPTER Il. 


““A plow does the work of ten women.’ 
May not the plow be the means toward end- 
ing polygamy?” ——Maynard Owen Williams 


“The emergency against which I shall most 
carefully provide is failure.” 
Adolphus C. Good 


“His face was transparent; he had nothing 
to hide.” Said of Adolphus C. Good 


“I believe that, given the same conditions 
and opportunities we have, the African will 
stand morally and intellectually just where we 
do.” Adolphus C. Good 


“We should indeed be living in a fool’s 
paradise if we continued to assume that a 
Negro could never attain to the high men- 
tality of a white man, or equal him as an in- 
ventor, an artist, a strategist, a writer.” 

Sir Harry H. Johnston 
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“I should not be surprised, within the re- 
mainder of my lifetime, to see emerging from 
the Negro ranks in America, West or South 
Africa, a first-class botanist, philologist, elec- 
trician, engineer, statesman or novelist.” 

Sir Harry H. Johnston 


“Arrest of educational work will in the end 
defeat the very object of the Mission.” 
Ellen C. Parsons 


“No Mission can be permanently successful 
in such a country as Africa without educa- 
tion.” Adolphus C. Good 


“TI do hope God’s people in America will see 
to it that I have not run in vain, neither la- 
bored in vain.” Adolphus C. Good 


“This is a lost world to be saved, and not 
simply an ignorant world to be educated.” 
Missionary Intelligencer, March, 1917 


“You might as well try to cure smallpox by 
scenery as to try to save the world by improve- 
ment of environment.” 

Missionary Intelligencer, March, 1917 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED FOR USE 
WITH CHAPTER IV. 


“If you want to be anything, begin where 
you are and be it with all your might.” 
Cl’en of China, a humble gate keeper, 
who became the first preacher of the 
North China Conference. Martyred by 
Bowers in 1900. 
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Who Will Answer This Prayer? 


“May good men never be wanting to carry 
it forward.” 
Prayer of Adolphus C. Good, in his 
last hours, for the work in interior 
Africa. 


“I must put my hands in wherever there is 
work to be done.” Mary Slessor 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED FOR USE 
WITH CHAPTER V. 


“The most tragic farce under the sun is that 
of a woman who doesn’t believe in missions. 
What would she be if it had not been for 
Christian missions?” Dan Ward 


“She loved to stir them up to do great 
things.” 
Mary Slessor’s influence over young men. 


“Africa is to be saved, not by laws, but by 
lives.” Cornelius H. Patton 


“What right have we to glory in Christian 
conquests afar, if we do not help to make these 
conquests possible?” 

Missionary Intelligencer, February 1917 


“I came from America to tell you these 
things of God. I have lived as a light among 
you. You must tell your people these things 
and live as lights among them.” 

Dying statement of George McQueen 
to his African schoolboys 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED FOR USE 
WITH CHAPTER VI. 


“There should be no unoccupied fields.” 
Cornelius H. Patton 


“Straightforward makes the best runner; 
forward now, in God’s name.” 
Pastor Harms 


“Shall A be guided by Christ or by 
greed?” Cornelius H. Patton 


“There are those who fear our so-called civi- 
lization will make as bad a mess of things in 
South Africa as Islam has made in North 
Africa.” Cornelius H. Patton 


“Once converted to Islam, the difficulty of 
winning the African to a higher civilization is 
immeasurably increased.” Wilson S. Naylor 


“Mohammedanism is now spreading three 
times more rapidly in Africa than is Chris- 
tianity.” Bishop Hartzell 


“Civilization without Christ is worse than 
Paganism.” Wilson S. Naylor 


“T would rather face heathenism in any other 
form than the liquor traffic in Africa.” 
Agnes McAllister 


rt is comparatively easy to convert a 
primitive African to Christianity and to es- 
tablish him against the later introduction of 
the evils of civilization. It is supremely diffi- 
cult to Christianize him after he has become 
viciously civilized.” Wilson S. Naylor 
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“It is a shock to the self-complacency of the 
white man to reflect that millions of the 
world’s population are threatened by a white 
peril that is very real and potent.” 

—Wiilson S. Naylor 


“Let a thousand fall before Africa is given 
up.” Melville V. Cox 


“Alcohol is the burning curse of Africa.” 
Dr. Albert Bushnell 


“Slavery slew its thousands, but the rum 
traffic is slaying its millions.” 
Charles S. Morris, Traveller in Africa 


“I know that treasure must be expended and 
lives sacrificed if this region is to be evange- 


lized.” Adolphus C. Good 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“A French uniform on an African cannibal 
does not make him a vegetarian.” 
R. H. Milligan 


“American manufacturers of exported arti- 
cles could well afford to pay the entire cost of 
missionary work abroad, because of the profit 
which that work brings back to them in foreign 
trade.” Ex-President Wiliam H. Taft 


“A man may pray as much as he lives, and 
all the rest of his attempts at prayer are mock- 
ery.” W. B. Anderson 
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“Nothing lies beyond the reach of prayer 
except that which lies outside the will of God.” 
David Gregg 


“Tt is the want of prayer that is disruptive 
and that interrupts the orderly workings of 
the plans of God and that fractures His plans 
here in the world.” RE. Speer 


“Behind I see, before is unknown.” 
Bulu Proverb 


“When a man begins to amass wealth, it is 
always a question as to whether God is going 
to gain a fortune, or lose a man.” 

Missionary Intelligencer, February 1917 


“God will not look you over for medals, de- 
grees and diplomas, but for scars.” 
——Missionary Intelligencer, March, 1917 


“Doing nothing for others is the undoing of 
one’s self.” Idem 


“Our interest in Missions is a mark of our 
Christian character. Our knowledge of Mis- 
sions is the measure of our Christian attain- 
ment. Our participation in Missions is the 
measure of our Christian efficiency.” Idem 


“The message for the hour is for the main 
body to come up to the firing line.” Idem 


“The best remedy for a sick church is to put 
it on a missionary diet.” Idem 


“We must preach or perish, teach or tarnish, 
evangelize or fossilize.” Idem 
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“With God, go over the sea, without Him, 


not over the threshold.” Idem 


“Move to the Fore. 
God Himself waits, and must wait, till thou 
come. 
Men are God’s prophets though ages lie dumb. 
Halts the Christ-Kingdom with conquest so 
near? 
Thou are the cause, then, thou man at the rear, 
Move to the Fore!” 
—Idem 


“Tf Christianity is not a good thing we ought 


to discard it, if it is a good thing we ought to 
distribute it.” — R. E. Speer 
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